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PREFACE. 



The History of British India is so little known 
to Children, that, in the hope of exciting their 
interest in the subject, the Author of this little 
book has brought together, from the Works of 
Mill and Thornton, the Essays of Macaulay, 
and from many other sources, some of the most 
striking incidents of the story of our Indian 
Empire. 

Her purpose will be fully accomplished, should 
her young readers be induced to seek for them- 
selves a more extended knowledge of that 
country, whose rapidly-developing capabilities are 
daily becoming a subject of deeper importance. 

London, October, 1856. 
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CHAPTER I. 

The schoolboys' return. — Edward wishes to know more of Indian 
History. — The first settlement at Surat. — Early difficulties. — Clive. 
— His birth, and boyish freaks and daring. — Goes to India as a 
writer. — His weariness with his occupation. — Retrospective view of 
India. — French and English jealousy. — Dupleix and Labourdonnois 
everywhere victorious. — Madras taken by the French. — Dupleix 
refuses to ratify the terms of capitulation. — Clive escapes, and joins 
Lawrence at St. David's. — Olive's duel. — Duelling — Is it ever 
justifiable ? 

iC Do you think they will be very much altered, mamma ?" 
said Edith Leslie, as she stood at the drawing-room 
window, anxiously watching for the carriage which was 
to bring her brother and cousin home from school. 

€t Who, my love?" inquired Mrs. Leslie, looking up 
from her work. 

" Edward and Harry, mamma." 

" They will have grown taller, and older, and wiser, 
we will hope," replied Mrs. Leslie. 

B 
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" Ah, mamma, that is just what I am afraid of — they 
will not care to play with me now." 

" I am sure that will not prove that they have grown 
wiser, Edith." 

. " Oh, mamma, I shall be so glad," continued Edith, 
"when the carriage comes, and the meeting is over. 
What shall I do if they do not seem to care to see me?" 

" If you ask my advice, Edith, you will find some- 
thing to do instead bf giving way to these unreasonable 
fancies." 

" But I have been looking forward with such delight 
to their return, mamma; and now it has come so very 
close, I almost dread it. When they went to Mr. 
Harris', it was not like school; but now they are at 
Harrow, they have such different interests that perhaps 
they will not care about a little girl like me." 

" My dear child," replied Mrs. Leslie, " how often 
must I remind you that half your troubles arise from 
this overweening desire to be loved by others." 

" But, mamma dear, is it not natural that I should 
want Edward and Harry to love me?" 

" Quite natural, my love," replied Mrs. Leslie ; " and 
it would be very unnatural if they did not love you. 
But what I find fault with is, that you give way to 
imaginary fears, and thus make yourself and every one 
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about you uncomfortable; and if you are not careful, 
you will produce the very result of which you are so 
much afraid." 

" Oh, dear mamma !" 

" My love, how often have I warned you of the risk 
you run in being so dependent on the affection and 
approbation of those with whom you live, and of the 
tendency which it has to make you unreasonable and 
selfish." 

" Selfish !" repeated Edith> sorrowfully. 

"Yes, Edith, because you are constantly expecting 
expressions of affection, and are disappointed if you do 
not receive them." 

"But that is not selfishness, is it, mamma?" said 
Edith. 

"It is selfishness in action, my love," replied Mrs. 
Leslie, " for either you expect those about you to be 
constantly giving you proofs of their affection — which 
often becomes a tax and embarrassment to them — or 
you make them uncomfortable by seeing your depression 
and distress, for which they cannot account; and when, 
to gratify any feeling of our own, we make those around 
us unhappy, this is decidedly selfishness, whether we 
give it the appellation of sensibility, or dignify it by any 
other fine name." 

b2 
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"Well, I will make a first effort now/' said Edith, as 
she came away from the window, and sat down cheer- 
fully to some work which had heen left untouched for 
the last half hour. " I am afraid I have been disturbing 
you very much, dear mamma," she added, "by all my 
restlessness and impatience/' 

" You have not been disturbing me, my love," replied 
Mrs. Leslie, kindly, " for I can quite understand your 
feelings ; only you must not expect the same sympathy 
from every one. I have no doubt you will find both 
Edward and Harry as fond of you and of their home as 
ever, but you must not be disappointed if they do not 
show it quite in the same manner as before. Remember, 
public-school boys are very likely to consider themselves 
young men, and think many things, which you would 
consider quite natural, derogatory to their dignity. 
Make up your mind to this at once, and then you will 
not allow half a hundred fancies to disturb the happiness 
of your holidays." 

" I will try, mamma/' said Edith ; " indeed I will. 
And besides, I shall tell you everything that happens, 
and then you can help me judge whether it is foolish to 
be vexed about it or not." 

All further discussion was, however, stopped by the 
sound of carriage wheels, followed by the loud barking 
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of dogs. Edith forgot all her fears, and ran joyfully 
into the hall, just in time to receive a good schoolboy 
hug, and to hear a well-known voice exclaim, " Well, 
Edith dear ! here we are, all right, you see. Where is 
mamma?" And as Mrs. Leslie clasped her darling boy 
to her heart, she felt she needed all the self-possession 
she had been recommending to her daughter. 

The first few days of the holidays passed away, as is 
generally the case, in a series of fresh excitements; 
there was so much to be heard and seen. But in spite of 
this, both Mrs. Leslie and Edith had cause to be satisfied 
that, whatever else had been the result of public-school 
teaching, it had by no means diminished the boys' love 
for home. 

" Mamma," said Edward, when, a few days after their 
return, the boys, with Edith, were sitting with Mrs, 
Leslie in the drawing-room, " do you know much about 
India?" 

"That is rather a comprehensive question," replied 
Mrs. Leslie. " It is a subject which has interested me 
deeply, and about which, at times, I have read a good deal." 

"I wish you would tell us about it, then," said 
.Edward* " I want to get up India." 

" By the royal ladder of learning, or per saltum ?" 
asked Mrs. Leslie. 
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"Now, do not laugh, mamma," said Edward. "T 
really do want to know all about India." 

" Well, then, you had better read Macaulay*s Essays of 
Lord Clive and Warren Hastings, or their biographies in 
full by Sir John Malcolm and Mr. Gleig, or Lord 
Metcalfe's Life, or Mill's History of India, or " 

"Oh, stop, mamma, stop!" exclaimed Edward; 
" How can I read all those books in the holidays ? and 
besides, I have tried, and they are so dull." 

" What, Macaulay dull !" 

" No, I do not mean that Macaulay^s Essays are dull> 
mamma," continued Edward; "but even from them I 
cannot make out clearly all I want to know about India, 
for one hard name is just like another hard name. No> 
I will tell you what I should like. Why should we not 
have some cosy chats, to remind us of old times, and 
then you might tell us all the most interesting parts. I 
should get clearer notions of what I want to know in 
that way than in any other; Why, mamma, even to 
this day I have never forgotten all you told us about 
Luther, and Port Royalj and Oberlin." 

" I shall be most happy to do my best to give you 
a general notion of our Indian history,"- replied Mrs. 
Leslie; "but remember, you must only consider it as an 
outline, which you are afterwards to fill -up for yourselves." 
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" Oh, yes ! and make our moral reflections upon it," 
said Harry, with much gravity; "and write an essay 
thereupon as soon as we return to Harrow." 

"You might be worse employed, perhaps/* replied 
Mrs. Leslie. ... 

" Very likely. At any N rate, I am ^uite prepared to 
listen, Aunt 'Mary . ! I always like your stories." 
. " I am flattered by your good opinion, Master Harry," 
replied his aunt. "And though I very much doubt 
whether I can ever make, a mere outline of Indian 
history as amusing to you as if you were to read 
Macaulay's Essays for. yourselves, yet by following his 
example I shall,, perhaps,, be able to give you some sort 
of general notion of the marvellous empire which has 
sprung up in India under our dominion and protection." 

"But, mamma," said Edward, "in the first place, I 
am not at. all clear when we conquered India." 
, " It has been such a gradual process," replied Mrs. 
Leslie, "that it would be impossible to reply to your 
question with any degree of accuracy. Our first settle- 
ment was at Surat, in 1612." 

*' And- then did we send an army out there, or what, 
mamma?" continued Edward. 

.. ".No; .it. was. simply a trading speculation," replied 
Mrs. Leslie. " The wonderful stories of foreign countries 
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which were brought to England by Drake and his ship- 
mates, excited the cupidity of the English merchants, 
and they determined to form a company which should 
establish a regular system of trading between England 
and India. As I have already said, the first factory was 
erected at Surat." 

" But, Aunt Mary," said Harry, " was India a bar- 
barous place at that time, like Australia or New 
Zealand, or any of those out-of-the-way islands ?" 

a Those out-of-the-way islands would not be very 
much obliged to you for your complimentary manner of 
speaking of them," replied Mrs. Leslie. 

ft Now, do not laugh, Aunt Mary. You know what 
I mean." 

" Well, I can guess. No ; India was very different 
to Australia and New Zealand. It was inhabited by 
nations as civilized, in their own way, as the Europeans 
themselves — nations accustomed to luxuries of which 
Europe had but a faint conception, and of such wealth, 
that the accounts which reached England seemed more 
like the stories of the Arabian Nights than the actual 
realities of daily life. And, moreover, the country was 
protected by such large bodies of troops and trains of 
artillery as might have excited the admiration of even 
European states." 
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"But how in the world, then," exclaimed Edward, 
u did we ever manage to conquer them ?" 

u It does seem most wonderful," replied Mrs. Leslie, 
" that a mere company of foreigners, separated by such 
an immense distance from their mother country, from 
whence alone they could look for support or assistance, 
should have established a kingdom such as that over 
which we now reign in India. It only shows the force 
of our national character, and the superiority of our 
religion and our laws ; though, alas ! in India the one 
has been too often dishonoured, and the other broken 
and disgraced. 

" The subjugation of this vast Continent has, how- 
ever, been the work of nearly two centuries. For many 
years after their establishment at Surat, the Company 
thought simply of their trading speculations. From 
1612 to 1648 they maintained themselves on the western 
coast of India ; but about this latter date they formed a 
settlement at Madras." 

" Oh, now they have got both sides," said Harry, " and 
they will soon meet in the middle." 

" If their task had been so easy, my story would be 
very soon told," replied Mrs. Leslie ; " but many years 
of difficulty were destined to elapse before the English 
were to be masters of Central India. It would be impos* 
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sible for you, however, to follow me through all the weary 
details of the native wars and intrigues. I think my 
best plan will be to give you some account of the great 
warriors and statesmen whose genius has mainly con- 
tributed to the establishment of our empire in the 
East." 

« Oh, I am glad of that, mamma," exclaimed Edith ; 
"Hike stories of people's lives — I « like to know what 
they thought and felt. It is -much more interesting to 
me than mere history." 

" So it i& to me," added Edward. " I like to put 
myself into their place, and see whether I would have 
done the same." 

"Well, but, Aunt Mary, do not tell us only what 
they did when they got to India," said Harry; "tell us 
about them when they were children. Great men, it 
seems to me> are generally very naughty when they are 
young, and I like to hear all the naughty things they 
did — it is such an encouragement^" 

" To go and do likewise ?" inquired Mrs. Leslie, 
laughing. 

" Yes, aunt, of course !"• 

"Fortunately," continued Mrs. Leslie, ^you would 
have considerable difficulty in imitating one of the 
boyish pranks of the great Lord Clive, whose history is 
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tlie first I mean to tell you, or I might have some 
scruple in complying with your request " 

" Oh, what is it, Aunt Mary ?" asked Harry, eagerly. 
<<Dotellus." . ....... 

" He was always of a most bold and ungovernable 
nature/' said Mrs.Ijeslie,^ and delighted in feats which 
no one- else Would have dared to attempt. The church 
of Market Drayton,' at which place Clive was at school, 
was famous for its very high steeple, near the summit of 
which was a stone spout, surmounted by a dragon's 
head.. One day, when the school was over, and the 
boys had dispersed to their afternoon amusements, young 
Clive was missed from the play-ground. Immediate 
inquiry was made as to what had become of him, and 
some time elapsed before he was discovered, seated 
carelessly on the dragon's head, on the summit of the 
church steeple, apparently enjoying extremely his breezy 
elevation, and utterly indifferent to the danger he had 
so recklessly incurred." 

" Oh ! mamma," said Edith, u how did he ever get 
down again ?" 

" It was a wonder to a great many others besides 
yourself, Edith," replied Mrs. Leslie ; " but fortunately 
he lived not only to make good his descent, but to show 
that the courage which was mere senseless folly when 
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expended in such exploits as that of which I have just 
told you, could become, when rightly directed, the prop 
and support of a mighty empire." 

"But, mamma, who was this young Clive?" asked 
Edward. 

" He was the eldest son of a Mr. Clive, a gentleman 
of small landed property in Shropshire," replied Mrs. 
Leslie. " He was born on the 29th of September, 1725 ; 
and from his earliest childhood, as I have already told 
you, gave evidence of such strong will and ungovernable 
temper, that he made not only himself, but every one 
about him miserable." 

" But you say he turned out well in the end, Aunt 
Mary," said Harry. 

" He lived to become a very brave man, and a most 
able politician," replied Mrs. Leslie ; " but the sad effects 
of his utter want of self-control in boyhood were apparent 
through the whole course of his life, and brought it 
at length to a most melancholy close. But, however, 
I must not forestal my tale. I can give you some 
idea, perhaps, of the extraordinary resoluteness of his 
character by telling you one more story of his early 
exploits. He had formed a number of his schoolfellows 
into a band of which he had made himself the captain; 
and wherever there was mischief to be done, there were 
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these boys sure to be found. At length the shopkeepers, 
hoping to save their windows from being broken, and 
their apples from being stolen, agreed to pay a few 
pence from time to time, on consideration that they and 
their premises should be left in peace. It so happened, 
however, that one of these tradespeople had either 
neglected to pay his subscription, or otherwise affronted 
the young band of rioters, and they determined to take 
their revenge." 

" Oh, mamma, I do not think they were brave at all/' 
exclaimed Edward. " I think they were a set of cowards 
to injure the poor tradespeople." 

u I am glad you have such a just sense of what is true 
courage," said Mrs. Leslie. " Unfortunately, Clive and 
his schoolfellows judged by a different standard, and 
determined to punish the unfortunate shopkeeper by 
flooding his shop. For this purpose, they constructed a 
dam across the street gutter. But just as they thought 
themselves secure of their revenge, the dam broke. 
Without an instant's hesitation, Clive threw himself 
down into the gutter — thus making his own body act 
as a dam until their work of mischief could be repaired." 

t€ That was very plucky of him," said Harry, laughing. 

" He deserved to be expelled from the school," added 
Edward, " I only hope he was punished as he deserved." 
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"I do not know whether he was expelled for this 
particular offence/' continued Mrs. Leslie. "But he 
never could remain at any school for any length of time ; 
and wherever he went he still earned for himself the 
unenviable notoriety of being the naughtiest and most 
quarrelsome boy in the place. It was quite a relief, 
therefore, to his family when, at eighteen years of age, 
Robert Clive received the appointment of a writership in 
India." 

" Why, mamma, he would have to be a judge, would 
he not?" exclaimed Edward. "What a man to be a 
judge !" 

" Writerships were not then appointments such as 
they have since become," replied Mrs. Leslie. "You 
must remember that at the time Robert Clive went out 
to India, he joined a mere trading company, supporting 
itself with difficulty in the various small settlements it 
had founded on the coast, its whole territory only includ- 
ing a few miles of country, and for this even being 
obliged to pay tribute. Its business consisting in trading 
with the various nations which formed the great Mogul 
empire, it had no thought of interfering with the 
government of the country, and confined its ambition 
simply to making money as fast as possible. Clive's 
position in India was therefore much the same as that of 
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a clerk in some great English merchant's house at the 
present day, and was one in every way unsuited to his 
daring and ambitious spirit. In fact, so wearisome did 
he find his situation, that he attempted to destroy 
himself." 

" Oh, mamma," interrupted Edith, " how shocking !" 

" It is sad to think of so young a man having medi- 
tated such an awful crime," replied Mrs. Leslie. " Still, 
you must take one point into consideration before you 
attempt to judge either of Clive or the times in which 
he lived. Religion, as an actuating, living principle, 
was, comparatively speaking, but little known." 

" Oh, mamma !" 

" It was, perhaps, the necessary result, though a very 
sad one," replied Mrs. Leslie, " of all that had taken 
place in the three preceding centuries. First there had 
been the blind reliance on the priesthood, when men 
imagined their own good deeds could work out their 
own salvation, and sums of money purchase the remission 
of their sins. Then followed " 

" Luther, mamma," interrupted Edith — " Luther and 
his Gospel preaching." 

"Hush, Edith, hush!" said Edward. "Do not 
interrupt mamma. I want to hear what mamma has to 
say, not what you think." 
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" Edith is quite right," replied Mrs. Leslie, gently; 
"Luther's preaching sounded like midnight thunder, 
startling people from their sleep. Then came the 
reaction ; and in the eagerness of their zeal the line of 
discretion was perhaps overpassed, and the rigid fana- 
ticism of the seventeenth century, by making religion 
gloomy, deprived it of its comforts and its charms. In 
the reign of Charles II. fanaticism gave place to a 
libertinism still more fatal to the cause of truth; and 
this was followed by its sure results — scepticism and 
infidelity. It was at the time when these were the 
fashionable vices of the day that Robert Clive was 
born." 

" I am very glad I was not born then, mamma," said 
Edward. 

" You have, indeed, great cause to thank God, my 
love," replied Mrs. Leslie, "that you are living at a 
time when you have every incitement to do right, and 
when public opinion shields you from temptations which 
you might possibly not have been able to resist. But 
still, you must not suppose yours is necessarily a more 
easy path. If your advantages are greater, so are 
your responsibilities. Of those to whom much has been 
given, will much be required, and religion is now so 
completely the fashion of the day, that it is very easy to 
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settle down in a bare profession of admiration for it, 
without working out in our daily life the results which, 
if genuine, it is sure to produce." 

" Well, but, Aunt Mary, you have not told us how 
Clive escaped," said Harry, who was somewhat impatient 
at this long digression. 

" The pistol would not go off," replied Mrs. Leslie. 
" Twice he tried to fire — twice he was baffled. Annoyed 
at his ill success, he carefully examined the loading, but 
found, to his surprise, it was correct in every respect. 
Then, alas ! instead of feeling that the hand of God had 
mercifully protected him, he merely exclaimed, that as 
he could not kill himself, he felt sure he must be reserved 
for something great ; and throwing aside his pistol, he 
returned to the usual duties of the day. Fortunately, 
however, a sphere of action better suited to his ardent 
nature than the dull routine of the counting-house was 
soon to be opened for him. But in order to make you 
clearly understand his position, we must go back a little 
in our history. 

"It was, of course, not likely that other nations 
should be blind to the advantages afforded to England 
by her Indian settlements, and France had not been slow 
to follow her example, and endeavour to form like 
settlements for herself. Hitherto the balance of power had 

c 
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been pretty equally maintained ; but when, about the time 
that Clive arrived in India, war was declared in Europe 
between the two nations, the jealousy which had long 
lain smothering broke out into active flame, and each 
party prepared for war in the East, hoping to obtain for 
themselves the undivided supremacy in India." 

" And the English beat, did they not, Aunt Mary ?" 
exclaimed Harry, joyfully. 

"In the end they did," replied Mrs. Leslie; "but 
nothing could be more disastrous to us than the com- 
mencement of the struggle, which was a series of 
misfortunes and defeats, for at the time of which I 
speak we had no commanders whom we could successfully 
oppose to Labourdonnais at sea, and Dupleix on land ; 
consequently the French were invariably victorious, and 
at length put the finishing stroke to their success by 
making themselves masters of Madras. The English, 
however, had not yielded up. the town until they had 
settled by the terms of capitulation that they should be 
allowed to redeem it for a settled ransom, and Labour- 
donnais had pledged his honour that these terms should 
be observed. When, however, he communicated what 
he had done to his coadjutor Dupleix, the French general 
refused to give his consent, and insisted that Madras 
^ould be levelled with the ground." 
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"Was not that very dishonourable, mamma?" said 
Edward. 

"Decidedly/' replied Mrs. Leslie; "though I suppose 
Dupleix excused his conduct to himself by arguing that 
as he had had no part in framing the treaty, he was not 
bound to respect its articles. He was a man of greater 
ability than Labourdonnais, but of unbounded ambition; 
and he saw clearly that if he aspired to the honour of 
being the founder of the mighty empire of the East, 
the English must first be conquered, and their power 
destroyed. To restore Madras to them would therefore 
be to defeat himself by his own act, and he positively 
refused to ratify the treaty." 

" How indignant the English must have been !" ex- 
claimed Edward. 

" I hope they had not paid the money," added Harry. 

" Fortunately not," replied Mrs. Leslie. "But they 
could scarcely have been more indignant if they had. It 
had been arranged that the English should remain in 
Madras en parole until the city was ransomed." 

" What was that, mamma ?" asked Edith. 

"Oh, I know," said Edward, "They gave their 
word of honour that they would not attempt to escape, 
and then they were allowed to go about as they liked. 
Was not that it, mamma?" 

c 2 • 
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" Precisely. As soon, however^ as it became generally 
known that Dupleix had refused to ratify the treaty, the 
English naturally thought that they were absolved from 
their parole; and Clive was one of the first to make 
good his escape, and hasten to join a small force under 
the command of Major Lawrence, who still held possession 
of the Fort of St. David, an English settlement not far 
from Madras. The same absurd jealousy which still 
exists between the civil and military professions caused 
Clive at first to be treated with slight and neglect, but it 
was not long before an opportunity occurred of showing 
that his courage was at least equal to that of those who 
despised him." 

"They should have heard about his ride on the 
dragon's head, Aunt Mary," said Harry. 

"They heard a more daring tale than even that, 
Harry," replied Mrs. Leslie. " Soon after Clive joined 
the regiment, he was playing at cards in the mess-room, 
when he detected one of the officers in cheating. It had 
been long known that this was the man's constant prac- 
tice; but such was the terror of his skill as a duellist, that 
no one had dared to notice his dishonourable conduct. 
Clive, however, did not hesitate for an instant. He 
accused the officer of playing falsely, and prepared to abide 
by the result — a duel with his opponent, Clive, who was 
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allowed the first shot, fired and missed. His antagonist 
walked up to him, placed his pistol at his head, and told 
him to ask his life." 

"But, mamma, that could not be," interrupted 
Edward, eagerly. " Would not that be murder ?" 

" I should call it so," replied Mrs. Leslie; " but, alas ! 
such crimes could be practised a century ago in India. 
Clive complied with the demand. The officer then 
insisted on his recanting the accusation of foul play. ' I 
cannot/ replied Clive, ' for it is true/ € Unsay those 
words/ exclaimed his opponent, still holding the pistol 
to his ear, 'or this instant I shoot you through the 
head !' ' Shoot !' returned Clive, with unnerved intre- 
pidity. The officer, astounded at his nerve, threw away 
the pistol, and none from that day forth ever again 
accused Clive of want of courage." 

"This is the best thing I have heard of him yet," 
said Edward. 

"Oh, I saw from the first he was a fine, plucky 
fellow," added Harry. 

" The end of the story is more to his credit still, I 
think," continued Mrs. Leslie. " Some of his friends, 
who agreed with Edward that the officer's conduct was 
very like murder, urged him to appeal against the man. 
€ No/ said Clive ; ' he gave me my life. I will nev r 
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play cards with him again, but I will never appear 
against him. He has done me no injury; I will do 
none to him/ " 

" That was really generous of him/* said Edith. 

" Do you think duels are ever right, mamma ?" asked 
Edward. 

"No, I do not/' replied Mrs. Leslie. "I cannot 
imagine any case that can justify any human being in 
perilling his own life, or taking away that of another." 

"But, Aunt Mary," said Harry, "suppose a man 
affronts you — affronts you dreadfully, I mean, — what are 
you to do ? You cannot be called a coward, for instance." 

"Is it better to be called a coward, or to be one, 
Harry?" 

" What a question, Aunt Mary ! There can be no 
doubt about that." 

"Well, then, my dear boy, which is the greatest 
coward — the man who fears God, or the one who fears 
his fellow-man ?" 

Harry coloured, and was silent. " Believe me, Harry," 
continued his aunt, " it requires far more courage than 
you think, to live down the fear of man." 

"Oh, mamma," said Edward, "I have learned that 
already. I have often wished," he added, with a sigh, 
" that I had never left Mr. Harris." 
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" I hardly think, my dear hoy," replied his mother, 
' ' that it would be right to give way to that wish." 

" Oh ! but, mamma, it was so much easier to do right 
there than it is at Harrow/' rejoined Edward. 

" If we were sent into this world merely to make our- 
selves comfortable and to pass easily through it, that 
might be a very sound argument," replied Mrs. Leslie. 
"But we know, both from Scripture and from expe- 
rience, that this is not the case. And which is likely to 
make the best soldier — he who has avoided every danger 
and shielded himself from every risk, or he who has 
manfully endeavoured to overcome each difficulty as it 
arose ?" 

" The last, of course. But then, if you give way to 
temptation, instead of resisting it ? And, oh, mamma," 
added Edward, colouring crimson, " you do not know 
how difficult it is to resist it in a great public school 
like Harrow !" 

" Indeed, I do, my love," replied his mother, kindly. 
" Perhaps no one has been so keenly alive to the tempta- 
tions which would surround you there as I have been 
myself: but I also knew, dear Edward, that there is a 
still larger school than Harrow, where my boy would be 
exposed to yet graver temptations — temptations of the 
world, the flesh, and the devil ; and how could he hope 
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to conquer in a strife of life and death, if he had not first 
proved his armour ?" 

" Oh, mamma," exclaimed Edward, springing up from 
his chair, and hiding his face on his mother's shoulder, 
" if you knew all, you would never trust me again !" 

"Yes, my love, I would — folly, entirely trust youl 
That you may have been often misled, that you have 
often done what neither you nor I should think quite 
right, I can very easily believe ; but it would be difficult 
to persuade me that my boy has been wanting either in 
truth or in integrity " 

Edward looked up, and met his mother's earnest, 
loving gaze. "No, mamma," he exclaimed, eagerly, 
" believe me, I have never told a lie; but, oh, how I wish 
I was always with you ! I feel so safe then, and it is so 
easy to do right !" 

"Remember, my love/' replied Mrs. Leslie, gently, 
" that deep and fervent as is my love for you, there is 
One always by your side with love far surpassing mine, 
combined with powers to help which I could never 
have." 

Edward's only reply was a slight sigh, and all further 
discussion was put a stop to for the time by the entrance 
of Mr. Leslie and a gentleman who was staying at the 
Priory. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Clive returns to his work as a writer. — The Mogul empire. — Aurungzebe. 
— Dupleix profits by the death of Aurungzebe to foment the national 
dissensions. — The English support Mahommed Ali. — Trichinopoly is 
besieged. — Clive marches upon Arcot, takes possession of the town, 
and strengthens the fortifications. — Is besieged in his turn. — Clive 
makes a successful sally. — The siege of Arcot renewed. — dive's 
gallant defence. — The siege is raised. — Olive's army is reinforced, 
and he is joined by Morari Row. — Olive's rapid success. — Clive is 
made Commander of the Company's forces. — Takes Fatihabad, and 
destroys the monument which Dupleix had erected in honour of 
himself. 

" Oh, there are mamma and Edith sitting on the lawn 
together," exclaimed Edward, as he sprang off his pony. 
" Let us go to them, Harry, and ask whether mamma 
cannot go on with Clive. Now, then, let us see who 
will get there first." 

" Gently, gently," said Mrs. Leslie, as the boys 
almost ran over her in their impetuosity. c ' You are as 
bad as a charge of cavalry." 

" Not quite, mamma," replied Edward, throwing 
himself down on the grass by her side. " Here we are, 
quite quiet now. We want to hear some more about 
Clive, and we thought you might as well talk to us as 
only to Edith." 
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" Mamma has been very honourable," replied Edith, 
smiling. " I have been asking a great many questions, 
but she would not tejl me anything till you came." 

" Mamma has been more honourable than you, Miss 
Edith, then." 

" Well, now," said Harry, " go on, aunt. Olive's duel 
was the last thing we heard about." 

" He soon found other opportunities of displaying his 
courage," continued Mrs. Leslie, <e in enterprises against 
the French, in which he earned for himself the special 
approbation of his commanding officer, Major Lawrence, 
who seems thoroughly to have appreciated the real 
genius of the young and ardent civilian. Just, however, 
as Clive's character was beginning to be understood, 
peace was proclaimed between France and England; and 
had it not been for the restless ambition of Dupleix, the 
man who was destined to lay the foundation of our 
Indian empire might have fretted away his life in the 
drudgery of a counting-house." 

" Dupleix — that was the Frenchman who behaved so 
dishonourably about the Madras treaty, was it not?" 
said Harry. 

" Yes ; and I told you then, if you remember," con- 
tinued Mrs. Leslie, "that his reason for wishing to 
retain Madras was to cripple the power of the English 
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as much as possible. Of course, when peace was esta- 
blished, he had no longer any excuse for not restoring 
Madras to its original possessors. But his vision of 
supreme authority was not to be so easily relinquished, 
and finding himself baffled in his first line of policy, he 
determined to pursue a course which would be more sure, 
even if he were longer in attaining his object. You have 
heard of the great Mogul empire ?" 

" Yes, mamma," replied Edward ; " but I never had 
at all a clear idea of what it consisted." 

" Oh, I always thought," said Harry, " it was a queer 
sort of a place, governed by a king, like we see on a pack 
of cards " 

"Poor Aurungzebe!" replied Mrs. Leslie, laughing. 
" "What would he have said to such a portrait — he who 
reigned over a larger, more populous, and more wealthy 
kingdom than any European sovereign ? The accounts 
of all his greatness and his splendour sound almost 
fabulous now to us; — his throne, a golden peacock, 
studded with priceless jewels; his palaces like cities; 
his servants, kings and princes. 

"But all this pomp and splendour only tended to 
increase the evils that vice and luxury were producing in 
his kingdom. The wisdom and the valour of Aurung- 
sebe delayed, indeed, for a short period the inevitable 
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result;" but no sooner was he dead, and his sceptre had 
passed into the hands of his unworthy son, than the* 
dangers which the wise monarch had foreseen over- 
whelmed his land. North, east, south, and west, rose 
competitors anxious to share in the spoils of the once 
mighty empire ; and in its length and breadth India was 
convulsed with internal discord and division. Keen, 
calculating, and ambitious, Dupleix was the first to 
perceive the advantages which he might derive from 
these dissensions." 

" Why, what particular good could they do him, Aunt 
Mary?" asked Harry. 

" Oh, I think I see," said Edward. " He would raise 
the French power on the ruin of the Mogul." 

" In fact, whilst they quarrelled about the shells, he 
would eat up the oyster," added Harry, laughing. 

" Precisely," replied Mrs. Leslie. . " Dupleix had very 
early made the discovery, that although the native 
princes could bring very large bodies of troops into the 
field, and support them by numerous parks of artillery, 
yet that they were quite unable to cope with the 
regularly-disciplined European forces,. and that a very 
small band of regular soldiers was more than sufficient 
to disperse whole armies of the Indian natives. It there- 
fore occurred to him that the safest and the easiest way 
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to raise himself to supreme power was to foment the 
national divisions, and then kindly to offer his assistance, 
first to one and then to the other, and thus to render 
himself indispensable to all parties." 
. "Just so," said Harry; "making so many cats to 
draw the chesnuts out of the fire for him." 

" He burnt his own fingers, however, at last," replied 
Mrs. Leslie. "But for the time nothing could seem 
more successful than his scheme. Every month added 
something to his power; and at last he thought he had 
put the finishing stroke to his prosperity, by erecting 
a magnificent monument, bearing on its four sides 
descriptions of the victories he had achieved, and the 
dominion to which he had attained. And this monu- 
ment was erected in the centre of a city which he had 
himself caused to be built, and which he called after his 
own name — Dupleix Fatihabad, which meant the city of 
the victory of Dupleix." 

" But, mamma," said Edward, " what became of the 
English all the time he was doing this ? They could 
not have liked to see this great increase of French 
power ?" 

" They made some feeble efforts to resist it," replied 
Mrs, Leslie ; " but, disheartened by their constant de- 
feats, and by the contempt in which they were held by 
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the natives, they were utterly unable to cope with the 
genius and energy of Dupleix; and they had not yet 
learned there was one amongst themselves of still more 
brilliant genius, and energy even more untiring still." 

" Oh, I know, mamma, now," exclaimed Edith ; 
u Clive will take the command." 

" But he was so young," added Edward. 

« lie was only five-and-twenty at the time of which 
I am going to speak," replied Mrs, Leslie. « But youth 
is not always a disadvantage, It is a very curious thing 
that almost all great men have achieved their reputation 
in very early life," 

u There was Alexander, mamma," said Edward. 

{( Yes ; and numbers since his days — Wellington, Pitt, 
Bonaparte, — they were all under thirty years of age 
when they ranked amongst the most celebrated men of 
their time, and many more might be added to the list ; 
but we must not think about them now, for I want to 
make you understand the immediate cause of Clive's 
taking an active part in opposition to Dupleix; and it 
is complicated enough, without our branching off into 
half a hundred other subjects. Amongst the princes 
who had enriched themselves from the spoils of the 
Mogul empire was the Viceroy of the Deccan — Nizam 
al Mulk, He was a man of considerable energy and 
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talent, and as long as he lived, kept his dominions in 
very tolerable order. His death, however, in 1748, was 
the signal for a general scramble for his rich inheritance. 
The English took the part of his son, Nazir Jung, and 
of the Nabob of the Carnatic, Anaverdy Khan. The 
-French espoused the interests of the two pretenders to 
these sovereignties, Mirzapha Jung and Chunda Sahib." 

" Oh, Aunt Mary ! Aunt Mary !" exclaimed Harry, 
in a tone of despair, " who is to remember these out- 
landish heathenish names ? I am sure they would never 
have been able to say their catechism ." 

" Say their catechism, Harry?" repeated Edith. 

" Yes," replied Harry. u They would have stuck at 
the very first answer." 

"Nonsense, Harry," said Edward, in a rather affronted 
tone ; whilst Mrs. Leslie laughed, and continued — " I 
agree with you, Harry, that they are dreadful names to 
remember. In fact, I have always thought that one 
great reason why the history of India is so little known 
and so much disliked, is this very impossibility of dis- 
tinguishing one Jung and Sahib from another. 

" I shall have a piece of paper, and write them down, 
mamma," said Edward : " that will be the best plan of 
remembering all these hard names." 

fS It will be very useful to you," replied his mother. 
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"Well, which side beat, Aunt Mary — French or 
English ? I shall call them by their Christian names," 
said Harry. 

"At first the French were everywhere victorious," 
replied Mrs. Leslie. "Anaverdy Khan was killed in 
battle, and Nazir Jung was slain by his own fol- 
lowers." 

"Then the English had no one to fight for, aunt?" 

"Yes, they determined to protect the interests of 
Mahommed Ali, the son of Anaverdy Khan," replied 
Mrs. Leslie. His dominions, however, were now sadly 
curtailed, consisting of little more than the city of 
Trichinopoly; and even this, his last stronghold, was 
soon besieged by his successful rivals, supported by the 
victorious army of Dupleix. Clive, who had been for 
some time past watching most anxiously the course of 
events, saw clearly that not a moment was to be lost. 
If Trichinopoly was allowed to fall, there at once was an 
end of the English power in India. Dupleix would be 
at liberty to turn his arms against the British settle- 
ments; and in the present state of the contending 
parties, there could be small doubt of the issue of the 
contest. His advice was, therefore, that the English 
should make a rapid march upon Arcot, the capital of 
the Carnatic." 
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" And the Carnatic belonged to Dupleix and his 
party, did it not, mamma?" interrupted Edward. 

" Yes ; and Clive hoped," continued Mrs. Leslie, 
" that by obtaining possession of their principal city, a 
diversion could be made, and possibly even that the 
siege of Trichinopoly might be raised. Most fortunately, 
the English authorities not only approved of Clivers 
plan, but gave him the command of the small force 
which was at that time their only available army, con- 
sisting merely of two hundred English soldiers and three 
hundred sepoys. Clive lost not an instant, but, putting 
himself at the head of his troops, pressed on towards 
Arcot, hoping to surprise the enemy. As it chanced, he 
surprised them even more than he himself had expected; 
for when he was within a short distance of the place, he 
was overtaken by a most awful storm. Knowing that 
every moment was of value, he would not allow the 
march to be stopped even for an hour ; but, encouraging 
his men, and placing himself at their head, he led them 
on through such a tempest of thunder, lightning, hail, and 
rain, as might have caused the stoutest heart to quail. 
Animated by the courage which inspired their leader, 
the men never hesitated ; they followed him bravely on ; 
and such was the terror with which their undaunted 
self-possession inspired their adversaries, that the gar- 
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rison, not daring to oppose such troops, evacuated the 
town without striking a blow for its defence, and Clive 
and his gallant little army had nothing to do but to walk 
into their vacant quarters." 

" That was famous !" said Harry. 

" Clive was possessed of that real genius," continued 
Mrs. Leslie, "which can not only surmount present 
difficulties, but foresee and provide against those which 
are to come. Although he had obtained possession of 
Arcot so easily, he felt certain that he would not be 
allowed quietly to retain his prize ; and he immediately 
set to work to strengthen his position, by throwing up 
fortifications all round the place. And it was well that 
he did; for the garrison, recovering from their fright 
on finding the insignificant number of their enemy's 
forces, and ashamed of their cowardice, returned, in the 
hope of dislodging the English from their post." 

"Ah, now we shall have some battles!" exclaimed 
Harry. " I like the battles ; they are fine fun !" 

"That is more than Chunda Sahib's army found 
them," replied Mrs. Leslie. " Notwithstanding, how- 
ever," she continued, "that the garrison of Arcot 
affected to despise the small British force, they took the 
precaution to augment their own numbers very con- 
siderably before they ventured to approach Arcot ; and 
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Clive soon found his little band opposed to three thousand 
men, which number might probably be soon augmented 
to an overwhelming force. He therefore hesitated to 
attack the enemy, and employed all hands in strengthen- 
ing the fortifications of the town. The enemy, mistaking 
the cause of his inaction, and ascribing it to fear, 
thought themselves secure of an easy victory, and 
troubled themselves but little with his proceedings. 
Clive was not slow to perceive and take advantage of 
their delusion. Placing himself at the head of his men, 
he led them out in the dead of the night, hoping to 
surprise the enemy's camp. Great was the terror and 
dismay of the unfortunate men, who found themselves 
awoke from their sleep to be opposed to the victorious 
little army flushed with excitement and success. Few 
thought of defending themselves. Shrieks and lamenta- 
tions were heard on all sides, and he who could run 
away fastest was considered the happiest man. When 
morning dawned, not a vestige was left of the besieging 
force, except where the dead bodies of their companions 
told the sad story of the preceding night." 

"But, mamma," .said Edith, "it was just like 
murder. How dreadful !" 

" All war is very dreadful," replied Mrs. Leslie. ts But 
if we are to be at war at all, I think it is but a sickly 
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sentimentality to shrink from our duty. . One bold 
action may, in the end, spare thousands of lives ; and 
Clive had achieved this victory without the loss of a 
single man. And, more than this, the news of his 
success soon reached the allied army before Trichinopoly, 
and the result was very much what Clive had antici- 
pated. Four thousand of their best troops were instantly 
detached to be sent against Arcot ; and on their march 
they were to be joined by two or three thousand more, 
as well as by a company of French whom Dupleix sent 
from Pondicherry." 

" What could Clive do, mamma," exclaimed Edward, 
" with such an overwhelming force sent against him ? 
And of course they will not allow themselves to be 
surprised a second time." 

" He had, as I have told you," replied Mrs. Leslie, 
" foreseen this probable result, and no means had been 
left untried in fortifying the defences of the town. But 
perhaps his greatest strength lay in the wonderful 
influence which he acquired over every human being 
with whom he came in contact : English, sepoys, 
natives, all felt he was their individual friend. And this 
is the true secret of success in life, whatever may be our 
position or profession. When God breathed His own 
spirit into man, He inspired him with some portion of 
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His Almighty nature ; and though, alas ! sin and Satan 
have sadly marred man's original nobility, yet I question 
whether any human being is so degraded as to be inca- 
pable of high and generous feelings. It is the power of 
calling these feelings into action which makes the 
master-mind. Treat a man as a mere machine, — like a 
machine, it will be liable to all sorts of accidents, 
perhaps at the very moment when most you need its 
assistance. Inspire a man with your own thoughts, 
feelings, sympathies, — he will become, so to speak, a 
part of yourself, and death alone will be strong enough 
to deprive you of his powers." 

"But, mamma," said Edward, thoughtfully, "you 
might inspire a man for evil as well as for good, 
might you not? and then there would be a terrible 
result." 

" Undoubtedly you might," replied Mrs. Leslie ; " but 
still, that does not alter the nature of my argument. 
That man will still be the most powerful who can most 
inspire his fellow-men with his own feelings, whether it 
be for good or for evil; though if the two inciting 
causes are brought in contact, the good will, I believe, 
invariably prevail in the end. The sympathy which is 
wanting for entire success can only be found in connexion 
with what is right. The passions may bind men to- 
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gether for a time — the virtues alone form the bond 
whioh nothing can sever." 

"Oh, Aunt Mary," said Harry, in a piteous tone, 
" please leave the virtues and the passions to themselves, 
and tell us about Clive." 

" Harry," said Edward, somewhat angrily, " how can 
you be so rude to mamma?" 

"Aunt Mary, I did not mean to be rude," said 
Harry, apologetically. 

" I am sure you did not," replied Mrs. Leslie, kindly. 

" Indeed I did not, Aunt Mary. But I do so want 
to know what Clive is about." 

" Defending his town as best he could," replied Mrs. 
Leslie, " whilst for fifty days it was surrounded by this 
immense force. Never, perhaps, was so heroic a defence. 
Clive was everywhere present; and, animated by the 
spirit of their commander, his men determined to die at 
their posts, but never to desert them. To give you some 
notion of the devotion of those who served under him : 
When provisions began to get very scarce in the town, 
the sepoys came to Clive, and of their own accord 
entreated him to give their daily portion of rice and 
grain to his English soldiers, saying that their European 
constitutions needed the support, whilst they themselves 
could live upon the water in which the rice was steeped." 
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t€ What fine, unselfish fellows !" said Edward. 

" Whilst such a noble spirit animated his men, Clive 
would not allow himself for a moment to doubt of 
ultimate success. Still, he thought it right to send to 
Madras, entreating for speedy succour. Unfortunately, 
the small reinforcement that was sent was unable to make 
good its entrance into Arcot, and dive's position would 
have been almost desperate had not an unexpected ally 
appeared in the person of Morari Row." 

"Oh, Aunt Mary," said Harry, laughing; "a rare 
Row ! What a name ! and a pretty row I dare say he 
made when he came !" 

" Harry, who is interrupting now?" said Edward. 
" Go on, mamma." 

"This Morari Row," continued Mrs. Leslie, "was 
the chief of a body of Mahrattas,' whom the British 
had hired to protect the dominions of Mohammed Ali. 
But though he had been very glad to take the money, 
yet, as he shared in the contempt which was at that 
time felt for all the English in India, he had contented 
himself with remaining a quiet spectator of the struggle. 
The defence of Arcot, however, roused him from his 
inaction. He, like every" one else, was inspired with 
admiration at the courage and skill displayed by its 
young and gallant commander, and declared, now that 
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he had found out that the English could fight for them- 
selves, he was quite ready to fight for them, and imme- 
diately put his army in march towards Arcot. No sooner 
did Rajah Sahib " 

" Stop, mamma ; who is he ?" asked Edward. " I do 
not see him on my paper." 

" He was the son of Chunda Sahib, and had the com- 
mand of the besieging army," replied Mrs. Leslie. " No 
sooner, as I said, did he hear that the Mahrattas were 
likely to attack him in the rear, than he saw. the neces- 
sity of immediately obtaining possession of the town, 
lest he should be forced ignominiously to raise the siege; 
and well aware that Clive's was the actuating spirit of 
the defence, it occurred to him that the quickest way to 
reduce the city was to buy off the commander." 

" It was an untold sum he would have had to give 
for that, was it not, mamma?" exclaimed Edward, 
eagerly. 

" It was, indeed, my love," replied Mrs. Leslie ; " and, 
to his infinite displeasure, he found all his magnificent 
offers treated with indignant scorn. There was, there- 
fore, but one plan left — to make a general assault upon 
the town. And he chose his opportunity very skilfully, 
on the anniversary of a great Mohammedan festival — a 
day on which, if they die, all faithful followers of Mahomet 
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are taught to believe they have an immediate entrance 
granted them into Paradise. 

" In order to render his soldiers still more insensible 
to danger, Rajah Sahib gave orders that great quantities 
of bang (an intoxicating liquor, of which the natives are 
particularly fond) should be served out to his troops. 
Half wild with excitement, the men advanced to the 
charge, a body of elephants leading the way. Clive had 
fortunately received intelligence of the impending attack, 
and had made all his arrangements for receiving the 
enemy. Great expectations had been formed that the 
charge of elephants would prove irresistible in battering 
down the now injured walls of the fort. But Clive 
received them with such a well-directed fire of musketry, 
that the animals, wounded and frightened, turned upon 
their own troops, carrying amongst them everywhere 
terror and dismay. On all sides, however, the assailants 
swarmed to the attack — on all sides they encountered the 
indomitable Clive. Now he was directing the fire of the 
artillery, now he was protecting the dismantled battle- 
ments—everywhere he was cheering, animating, encou- 
raging his troops. It was an awful struggle, and to 
Clive that one day must have seemed like a year. Three 
separate times the enemy retreated — three times, with 
undiminished ardour, they returned to the charge, until 
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at length, confounded by the undaunted intrepidity of 
the besieged, they drew off their guns, and postponed all 
further attack until the morrow. It was a long and 
anxious night. Clive kept every man to his post, and 
eagerly they looked for the events of the coming day. 
Many were the suppositions which no doubt were made; 
but no one guessed that, when the morning broke, not 
an enemy would be left in sight — nothing but the guns 
and ammunition which they had been unable to carry 
away/' 

t€ Well done, Clive !" exclaimed Harry. 

" € Well done, Clive !' responded the East India Com- 
pany," replied Mrs. Leslie : " and they did more than 
compliment him upon his victory, for they sent off imme- 
diately two hundred English soldiers and seven hundred 
sepoys to join his little army." 

" If they had got these troops to send, mamma, why 
did not they join Clive at Arcot when he really wanted 
them ?" said Edward. 

"I told you that they did make an effort, which 
failed," replied Mrs. Leslie. "And besides, it was a 
very different thing to send troops to a victorious general, 
and to one in extreme danger himself. It was not in the 
latter case safe to leave Madras unprotected. This 
reinforcement was of the greatest possible value to Clive, 
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as it enabled him to assume the offensive, and to march 
in pursuit of Rajah Sahib. On his march he was joined 
by the troops of Morari Row, and the combined army 
pressed on in pursuit of the enemy, whom they overtook, 
and forced to give them battle. The struggle was short 
but severe, and ended in dive's complete triumph, who 
not only dispersed the army of his opponent, but 
obtained possession of his military chest, containing 
100,000 rupees." 

"How much is a rupee, mamma?" asked Edith. 

" Two shillings," replied Mrs. Leslie. " This, as you 
may imagine, was a most acceptable prize, enabling 
Clive to prosecute the war with increased vigour, and to 
lay siege to several towns, which one after another fell 
into his hands. In fact, had he been allowed the complete 
management of the war, it would no doubt have been 
soon brought to a triumphant issue. But, unfortunately, 
wherever he was not himself present, there was sure to 
be neglect and mismanagement ; and enemies who would 
have succumbed immediately before the genius of Clive, 
successfully opposed the vacillating conduct of the members 
of the East India Company. The consequence was, that 
Rajah Sahib found himself, at the beginning of the fol- 
lowing year, at the head of a considerable force, eager to 
take the field, and despising so heartily the power of 
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their adversaries, that they ventured quite within gun- 
shot range of the fort of St. George, destroying the sur- 
rounding country, and burning the houses of the English 
merchants, who now, forgetting all jealousies or disputes, 
anxiously turned their eyes upon Clive as the only person 
who could save them from destruction. Clive was not 
slow to respond to their call, and placing himself at the 
head of his troops, led them on to attack Rajah Sahib's 
army, though it was not only greatly superior to his 
own in number, but counted amongst its ranks four 
hundred picked French soldiers. The result justified the 
expectations which the English had formed of their 
commander. He obtained a decisive victory, and not 
only destroyed the greater portion of Rajah Sahib's 
army, but, what was of much more consequence to his 
country's future greatness, he did away for ever with the 
magic prestige of the French soldiery, who had hitherto 
been considered as invincible, and in so doing, laid the 
foundation for England's supremacy in the East. Not 
content, however, with this victory, Clive determined on 
a still bolder stroke, and marching on to Dupleix Fatiha- 
bad, he took the city, razing it to the ground, and 
entirely destroying the splendid column which Dupleix 
had erected to be a perpetual monument of his great- 
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" Sic transit gloria mundi /" said Harry, shaking his 
head sententiously. 

" Well said, most learned philosopher/' replied his aunt. 
" It is very sad, however, to think," she added, " how apt 
we all are to erect monuments for ourselves which will 
crumble into dust, instead of striving for that praise 
which is alone imperishable. It is easy to see the pride 
and folly of Dupleix ; it is far more difficult to acknow- 
ledge how ready we all are to imitate it. But who are 
these ?" added Mrs. Leslie, breaking off suddenly as she 
saw the footman coming towards her, followed by two 
boys, one of whom, by the airs which he gave himself, 
evidently thought that he was of the greatest importance. 

" Oh, two of our Harrow fellows," exclaimed Harry, 
jumping up hastily; whilst Edward added, "That 
shortest one, mamma, is Pemberton, whose father has 
just taken the Grange. The other one is Dashleigh. I 
will tell you afterwards;" for the boys by this time 
were close by their side. Mrs. Leslie rose to receive 
them ; and when the first salutations were over, Dashleigh 
added, with a well-assumed air of patronage, u And that 
little girl, Leslie — is that the Edith of whom I have 
heard you speak ? Pray introduce me." 

" Yes, that is my sister," replied Edward, whilst Edith 
blushingly clung to her mother. 
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" You must have great attractions for your brother/' 
said Dashleigh, "lif he prefers sitting talking to you, to a 
ride on such a lovely evening as this. We came to see 
if we could not hunt him up/' 

Edward's quick sensibility caught in an instant the 
implied sneer, and he glanced hastily at his mother, 
and fancied he saw her smile scarcely perceptibly; 
but she looked very grave, as Harry instantly rejoined, 
" We have not been sitting here long, Dashleigh, and we 
have been out for a ride." 

" Oh, indeed !" rejoined Dashleigh. 

Here Femberton interposed, saying they had ridden 
over to ask the boys to come to the Grange whenever 
they liked ; and after a few words from Mrs. Leslie on 
the subject, she and Edith went into the house, leaving 
the boys to continue their conversation by themselves. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Dupleix's annoyance at the overthrow of his ambitious projects. — Olive's 
health fails. — He wishes to return to England. — Delays his departure 
to take the command of the expedition against Covelong and 
Chingleput. — Fall of both places. — dive's marriage. — He returns 
to India in 1755. — State of India. — Surajah Dowlah. — His hatred 
of the English. — Seeks an excuse for attacking them. — Takes Cal- 
cutta. — The Black Hole.— Excitement at Madras, when the tidings 
of the massacre reach that city. — Clive appointed to command the 
army sent to avenge the crime. — Olive's successes. — Surajah Dowlah 
offers to treat. — The Company desire Clive to accept the terms. — 
Surajah Dowlah breaks all his engagements. — Enters into a treaty 
with the French. — Clive takes possession of Chandernagore. 



" Mamma," said Edward, looking up -suddenly from his 
book, as on the following day he was sitting alone with 
Mrs. Leslie, " you do not like William Dashleigh." 

" How have you found that out?" asked Mrs. Leslie. 

" Oh, I know your manner so well, mamma. I saw 
directly how rude you thought him." 

" I am sorry my dislike was so apparent." 

" Oh, it was only to me, mamma. Dashleigh would 
never have known it; but I wanted to tell you that he is 
no friend of mine." 

"I am glad to hear it," replied Mrs. Leslie, "for I 
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do not think he would be a very desirable companion for 
you. Is he related to young Pemherton?" 

" No, mamma ; but he is Mr. Pemberton's ward, and 
so he spends the greatest part of the holidays at his 
house. ' Young Pemberton is a much better fellow, 
mamma." 

" He looks amiable/' replied Mrs. Leslie. 

" And so he would be, if Dashleigh would leave him 
alone ; but he is always getting him into some scrape or 
other. Mamma," added Edward, after a pause, " I hope 
we shall not see a great deal of Dashleigh these holi- 
days." 

{€ I should think it depended very much upon yourself, 
my love." 

"Well, perhaps so, mamma; but I know he will 
be always bothering over here; and he laughed so 
yesterday about our talking with you, that he will spoil 
all our nice conversations." 

" But when we are alone together, my dear Edward, 
his laughing cannot interfere with us. I should be very 
sorry to think that a boy of whom you acknowledge 
you have such a poor opinion, could have so much 
influence over you." 

" But then he laughs at Edith, mamma, and he says 
we are only fit to associate with girls." 
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" What a dreadful accusation, Edward !" 

" Now, mamma, you are laughing too !" 

" I am not laughing, I assure you. I should be far 
more ready to cry if I thought you really despised the 
society of your sister." 

"I despise Edith! Oh, mamma, do not think so 
badly of me." 

"I do not, my dear boy. I believe you are quite 
aware how much you owe your sister, and are anxious in 
every way to show your affection for her." 

" Indeed, indeed, mamma, I am." 

" I am sure of it," replied Mrs. Leslie. "But do you 
remember, the other day you were regretting that you 
had not been able to act up to what you thought right 
at Harrow ? Now, here is an opportunity of regaining 
not only your own esteem, but mine also. It is 
probable you may often meet these boys during the 
holidays. It is certain that, whenever you do meet, you 
will be exposed to DashleigVs ridicule, who evidently 
thinks himself very superior to you. Learn to rise above 
it. Do not seek any particular intimacy with him; but 
when you are thrown into his society, show by your 
conduct that you can mark out a course of action for 
yourself, and have sufficient steadiness of principle to 
adhere to it. Never fear but that in time he will respect 

E 
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you; and when he sees you no longer trouble yourself 
about what he says, believe me he will cease to ridicule 
you." 

"Then you think I ought to go to the Grange, 
mamma ?" said Edward. 

t€ Certainly I do. To shun the trials which come to 
us in the ordinary course of our daily life is not the 
way to acquire force of character," replied Mrs. Leslie. 
" Though, remember," she added, " you must not rely 
upon your own strength to overcome your difficulties. 
Pray for God's Holy Spirit to help you, and be sure that 
you will conquer in the end." 

" But, mamma," said Edward, " this is just one of the 
points that I meant the other day, when I said it was 
so much more easy to do right at home than at a 
public school. If the boys at Harrow knew that I prayed 
to God on little occasions, they would never leave off 
laughing at me." 

" I doubt it," replied Mrs. Leslie, gravely. 

" Oh, indeed, indeed, mamma, they would not." 

"If you made a parade of your prayers, and then 
gave way to your evil inclinations, whatever they might 
be, I can quite understand that they would laugh, and 
very justly too," replied Mrs. Leslie. " But boys are 
but men in miniature : they have the same passions, the 
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same affections ; and what would secure the respect of 
men in after life, will seldom fail to take the same effect 
upon boys even in youth. If they saw that, in spite of 
all their taunts, you still persevered in doing what you 
knew to be right, whilst at the same time you showed 
by your conduct the fruit of your prayers, you may rest 
assured that not only would your schoolfellows soon 
cease from teasing you, bat that you would command 
their respect, and possibly be able to influence them very 
greatly for good. But I thought you had early learned 
this lesson, Edward ." 

"I know what you mean, dear mamma," replied 
Edward, colouring. "But it was so different at Mr. 
Harris's. I came home every day then, and could talk 
to you ; and you helped me to do right." 

" Bat, my dear boy, I cannot be by your side through 
life," said Mrs. Leslie, gently. " I can only try and 
give you such principles as may, by God's grace, 
enable you to keep steadfastly in the right path. You 
are old enough now to know in what your duty con- 
sists, and you should surely consider it no ' little 
occasion' for prayer when you ask for God's Holy Spirit, 
without which you are utterly unable to perform His 
will." 

Edward was silent, and Mrs. Leslie had no oppor- 
E 8 
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tunity of saying more on the subject, some visitors being: 
at that moment ushered into the room. 

" Oh, Aunt Mary, cannot you go on with Clive ?" 
exclaimed Harry, as, at a iater period of the day, the 
children found Mrs. Leslie alone in the drawing-room, 
" I want to know what Dupleix said when he found his 
monument thrown down." 

"He must have been bitterly annoyed, I should 
think," replied Mrs. Leslie ; " for no one knew better 
than himself the effect which dive's victorious pro- 
ceedings would have upon the Indian population, who, 
accustomed to the pomp and splendour of their own 
monarchs, were always greatly influenced by outward 
demonstrations of power and authority. And, besides, 
Dupleix was quite aware that he had no officer in his 
army whom he could successfully oppose to Clive ; and 
as for himself, he was a far better statesman than 
general. He was quite of Hudibras' opinion, that 

1 He who fights and runs away, 
Lives to fight another day.' " 

" Oh, what a coward he must have been !" exclaimed 
Harry. 

" When one of his friends made the same remark," 
replied Mrs. Leslie, "he quietly repelled the charge, by 
paying he could not think amidst the noise of firearms, 
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and as in the present crisis he required all the powers 
of his mind^ it was necessary he should be left in undis- 
turbed tranquillity." 

" He was a cunning fellow !" said Harry, laughing. 

" He was, indeed/' replied Mrs. Leslie. " It was the 
one great faculty for which he was remarkable, and to it 
he owed his rapid rise — and, possibly, his no less rapid 
fall ; for truth and integrity are better allies than false- 
hood and duplicity. However, Dupleix certainly con- 
trived, for the time, to harass and impede the progress 
of his opponent ; and Clive, whose health had been very 
feeble for some time past, was so worn out by the 
anxieties to which he was exposed, that it became 
actually necessary that he should return to England, and 
endeavour to recruit his strength." 

"Then who would take command of the army, 
mamma ?" asked Edward. 

"Major Lawrence had already returned from Eng- 
land," replied Mrs. Leslie, "and was nominally, even 
now, placed above Clive." 

"I should not think Clive would much like that," 
interrupted Harry. 

" Clive was of far too noble and generous a nature," 
continued Mrs. Leslie, "to let any petty jealousies 
interfere with the general good. He placed himself 
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immediately under Major Lawrence's command, endea- 
vouring in every way to facilitate his plans : and Major 
Lawrence, thoroughly appreciating his unselfish gene* 
rosity, took every opportunity of consulting his opinion 
and acting upon his judgment. The consequence was, 
that the English were everywhere successful, and the 
French power declined from month to month." 

" He huilt the sort of column you would admire most, 
mamma," said Edward. 

" Yes ; and it is one which the combined effort of ail 
his enemies has never been able to destroy," replied 
Mrs. Leslie. 

"Then Clive had enemies, mamma?" 

" All great men have," replied Mrs. Leslie, quietly. 
" Before leaving India, however," she continued, " Clive 
determined to strike one more blow by taking, if possible, 
the forts of Covelong and Chingleput, which were still 
garrisoned by the French. But the regular troops were 
wanted elsewhere, and the only forces which the Company 
would entrust him with were five hundred sepoys just en- 
listed,and two hundred English newly landed atMadras — 
men who had been sent out from the most degraded haunts 
in London. With this very unpromising army, Clive 
was obliged to be contented; and, ill as he was, he 
determined to do the best he could with them, and to 
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lose no time in bringing them into some sort of disci- 
pline. But the best was very bad, as you may judge from 
the fact that when at last he encamped before Covelong, 
a whole detachment of his men ran away at the mere 
sound of one of the enemy's cannon. And another time, 
a gun from the ramparts so frightened a sentinel on 
duty, that, deserting his post, he hid himself at the 
bottom of a well, where he was found very comfortably 
ensconced some time afterwards." 

" Perhaps he thought Courage lived there with Truth, 
Aunt Mary," said Harry. " I should have said so, if 
anybody had caught me in such a situation." 

" Then you might certainly have added, you had not 
found them at home," replied Mrs. Leslie. 

" Well, that is not a bad idea, Aunt Mary. Perhaps, 
if I had said so, they would have left me alone to look 
for them." 

"Now, Harry, do not be so stupid," said Edward; 
€t you are hindering mamma horridly." 

" I am only giving Clive time to discipline his troops," 
rejoined Harry. 

" Which at last he did so successfully," continued 
Mrs. Leslie, "that he not only subdued the fort of 
Covelong, but defeated a strong detachment of the 
enemy which was marching to its relief; and, profiting 
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by this victory, he laid siege immediately to Chingleput, 
which he would have taken by storm, had not the French. 
commander, thinking defence impossible, capitulated, 
and obtained permission to retire with his forces. 

" Having brought the campaign thus successfully to 
a close, Clive returned to Madras, where he only re- 
mained long enough to be married to a Miss Maskelyne, 
a most accomplished and beautiful girl, to whom he was 
devotedly attached; and then, with his bride, he started 
for England. As, however, we only want to follow 
Clive's story in connexion with Indian history, we may 
pass pretty quickly over his life at home, and return 
with him once again, when he was appointed Governor 
of Fort St. David, in 1755. He arrived at a time when 
the state of affairs in the Peninsula was becoming 
extremely critical. In the neighbourhood of Madras, 
indeed, thanks to all which he had accomplished, the 
English power was everywhere predominant, and both 
the civil and military officers were alike inspired with 
warlike ardour. But at Calcutta things were on a very 
different footing. There at present the British had a 
mere trading company, sharing the wealth and com- 
merce with the two similar establishments held by the 
French and Dutch, and paying rent and tribute for the 
small spot of ground which they were allowed to occupy. 
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If you remember, I told you that when the Mogul 
empire was dismembered, Aliverdy Khan made himself 
master of Bengal. He died in 1756, and was succeeded 
by his son Surajah Dowlah, who was an awful specimen 
of the result of an Indian education. From his child- 
hood he had been petted and spoiled; his will had 
been law, and his whole court had bowed down before 
him." 

"That sounds a pleasant sort of education, Aunt 
Mary," said Harry. 

" Oh, Harry, I should have thought even you knew 
better than that," replied Mrs. Leslie, gravely ; — " better 
than to imagine that to become a self-willed, selfish, 
self-indulgent tyrant, could tend to make him truly 
happy. The consequence of this sad mismanagement 
was, that when at eighteen years of age Surajah Dowlah 
took possession of the government of Bengal, he was 
weak, tyrannical, and cruel. The boy who in childhood 
had delighted in torturing animals, revelled as a man in 
the agonies of his fellow-creatures ; and, alas ! he had 
only too soon an opportunity of gratifying his horrible 
propensities. He had at all times hated the English,— 
not that they had ever affronted him in any way ; but 
he hated them, and that was quite sufficient excuse for 
endeavouring to injure them." 
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" About as good a reason," said Harry, "as our old 
schoolboy rhyme — 

' I do not like you, Dr. Fell — 
The reason why I cannot tell ; 
Only this I know full well, 
I do not like you, Dr. Fell/ * 

" It would indeed have been a happy thing," continued 
Mrs. Leslie, " if his wrath had expended itself in such a 
harmless quotation; but his dislike was stimulated by 
the reports which he heard of the immense wealth of 
the merchants of Calcutta, and he thought, if he could 
obtain possession of the town, this wealth might all 
become his own. He watched eagerly for an excuse for 
attacking the English, and, unfortunately, he had not 
long to wait. One of his subjects had taken refuge from 
his tyranny in Calcutta. Surajah Dowlah demanded 
that he should be given up to him. The British 
refused to do so, and the nabob advanced instantly 
against the city. But the courage which had dictated the 
refusal quailed before the approach of Surajah Dowlah's 
army, and the dastardly conduct of an Englishman left 
hundreds at the mercy of the cruel conqueror. Not 
making a single effort to defend his town, the governor 
thought only of his own safety, and of escaping to the 
nearest merchant-ship. His example was speedily imi- 
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tated by the commandant; and the town, thus left 
without officers or magistrates, was too disheartened to 
do more than offer a feeble resistance. It fell, and one 
hundred and fifty-six persons, who might all have been 
saved, had only the captain of one of the many vessels 
that were even at that moment outside the harbour 
been possessed of a spark of generosity or courage, 
became the prisoners of a man worse than a barbarian." 

" Oh, mamma, how horrible for England ! I cannot 
bear to hear of the English doing such things \" ex- 
claimed Edward. 

" Nor can 1" replied Mrs. Leslie. " But perhaps, 
after all, it is a useful lesson for us. We are so apt to 
pride ourselves upon our own superiority, and to forget 
that we do not owe our greatness to any inherent merit 
of our own, but to God's free mercy and protection." 

" Well, at any rate, I hope the cowardly governor was 
punished," said Edward. 

" Alas, yes I" replied Mrs. Leslie. " When he heard 
what inconceivable horrors his cowardice had inflicted 
upon his fellow-countrymen, like Cain, he must have 
said, 'My punishment is greater than I can bear/ 
No such scene was ever before recorded in history, and 
God in his mercy grant it never be again repeated. As 
soon as Surajah Dowlah found himself in possession of 
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the town, lie proceeded to the principal hall of the place; 
and, seating himself on a raised throne, ordered that the 
prisoners should be brought before him. After treating 
them with the greatest insolence, he told them to retire, 
bat graciously intimated his pleasure that their lives 
should be spared — and for what ? But the tale is almost 
too horrible to tell. These unfortunate men were im- 
mediately conducted to a dungeon, known in Calcutta 
as the Black Hole, in which only the worst sort of 
criminals were confined, and which even then was only 
meant to hold one person at a time. Into this den the 
whole of the one hundred and forty-six persons were told 
they were to enter. The impossibility seemed so obvious, 
that at first they only laughed at the absurdity of the 
idea. Alas ! it proved no laughing matter. Such was 
the will of the brutal nabob, and the soldiers threatened 
to cut down all who resisted with the sword. It would 
have been more merciful had they executed this threat. 
In the burning heat of India, without air, without light, 
without water, these miserable beings were incarcerated 
in this den. One of their number, Hoi well, the princi- 
pal merchant of Calcutta, offered immense bribes to the 
soldiers ; but the men, fit agents for their master, only 
mocked at their torments, and told them the nabob was 
sleeping and could not be disturbed. It was a night 
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much to be remembered in its generations. When 
morning broke, and Surajah gave orders that the door, 
was to be opened, even his savage nature must have 
been satisfied. Of the hundred and forty-six who had 
been driven in the night before, twenty-three alone sur- 
vived — the rest were already decaying corpses, their 
blood crying aloud to Heaven for vengeance !" 

"Oh, mamma, how horrible !" said Edith, with a 
shudder. 

" And yet," added Edward, " I think I would rather 
have been one of these unfortunate men, mamma, than 
that miserable coward, the governor." 

"So would I, too, my love," replied Mrs. Leslie, 
" for not any earthly torture — and I suppose none could 
have been more acute than that suffered in the Black 
Hole — is to be compared to the agony of self-reproach 
— the worm that never dieth, and the fire which never, 
can be quenched." 

" I only hope Clive soon heard the dreadful story," 
said Harry. 

"Communications did not, unfortunately, travel sot 
quickly in those days," replied Mrs. Leslie. a The mas- 
sacre took place in June; it was August before the 
news reached Madras, And such was the horror and 
indignation which it excited, that in less than forty- 
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eight hours every arrangement was made, and Clive was 
appointed to command the army which was to revenge 
the death of the miserable victims of Surqah Dowlah's 
cruelty." 

" Oh, I am so glad Clive has got the command V 3 
exclaimed Harry. "He will not let the grass grow- 
under his feet !" 

" He did not, indeed," replied Mrs. Leslie. u With 
a speed almost incredible, he assembled his army, which 
consisted of nine hundred English troops and fifteen 
hundred sepoys." 

" Two thousand four hundred," said Edward. "Was not 
that a very small force to oppose to SurajahDowlah's?" 

" Ridiculously small," replied Mm Leslie, "if you 
merely compare them numerically ; but you must take 
into consideration the far greater discipline of Give's 
army, and the prestige which it enjoyed from long and 
uninterrupted success. Clive was supported, also, by a 
small fleet under the command of Admiral Watson, a 
brave and gallant officer. Yet still, looking at it in the 
most favourable point of view, it was but a handful of 
men to attack so mighty an empire as that of Bengal. 
Determined to make the rapidity of his movements 
compensate for the smallness of his numbers, Clive 
pressed on towards Calcutta, and his army was landed 
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on the shores of the Hoogley before Surajah Dowlah 
had received even an intimation of the threatened 
attack. Even then he could not believe in the truth of 
the intelligence. His notions of geography and of sta- 
tistics in general were not very accurate. He must have 
thought the world a large place, for he imagined that it 
did not contain ten thousand persons out of his own 
dominions ; and the contempt which he felt for foreign 
nations had not been diminished by the facility with 
which he had already made himself master of Calcutta." 

*' Nor by the conduct of its governor, I should think, 
mamma/' said Edward. " Such a coward was enough 
to disgrace a nation." 

" You may imagine his surprise, therefore," continued 
Mrs. Leslie, " to hear that whilst he was assembling his 
army, Clive had not only regained possession of Fort 
William and Calcutta, but had conquered two of his 
own cities, Hoogley and Budge Budge." 

" Oh, Aunt Mary," exclaimed Harry, laughing, 
" what a delightfully appropriate name ! Clive might 
have adopted it as his watchword." 

" Harry, how tiresome you are !" said Edward, laugh- 
ing in spite of himself. " That is what he always will 
do at school, mamma; and he gets into such scrapes in 
consequence I" 
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u Whether Clive adopted it as his watchword or not/* 
replied Mrs. Leslie, <€ he certainly did not act in the spirit 
of the injunction ; for he remained undisputed master of 
the ground, and so terrified SurajahDowlah by his success, 
that the tyrant sent a humble petition to him, begging 
him to withdraw his victorious army, and promising in 
that case not only to leave the English in undisturbed 
possession of Calcutta, but to indemnify them for their 
losses." 

" But how was he to indemnify them for that awful 
night in the Black Hole?" said Edward, indignantly. 
" Oh, mamma ! I hope Clive will not treat with such a 
man as Surajah Dowlah." 

" Clive represented to the council at Calcutta," replied 
his mother, " that it was unworthy of a great nation like 
the English to enter into any treaty with such a despicable 
tyrant as the nabob, and earnestly entreated to be allowed 
to prosecute the war with vigour, and unthrone the man 
who had perpetrated such a fearful act of cruelty. But, 
unfortunately, Clive was only the servant of the Com-* 
pany, which, too much accustomed to confine its specu-? 
lations to mere mercantile transactions, was incapable of 
entering into the bold and statesmanlike views of their 
victorious general. Besides, war had just broken out 
Hgain in Europe, and they were very much afraid that 
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the French might take advantage of the absence of 
Clive to attack their settlements at Madras, and they 
did not at all like the idea of Clive being engaged else- 
where and unable to attend to their wants. They 
therefore desired him to enter into negotiations with 
Surajah Dowlah, and to conclude so advantageous a 
peace for the Company. Clive was obliged to submit, 
and to enter into negotiations which he foresaw from 
the first would be false and hollow. These nego- 
tiations were to be carried on by means of a Mr. Watts, 
and of a native merchant named Omichund, about whom 
I shall soon have to tell you a most sad, sad story. As 
Clive had expected, no sooner was the nabob relieved from 
all immediate fear from Clive's army, than he sought to 
evade the terms of the treaty, and with an army of forty 
thousand men marched once again against Calcutta." 

" Clive had not gone back to Madras, had he 
mamma ?" interrupted Edward, eagerly. 

" Fortunately not. He waited to receive the nabob — 
a degree, of politeness which, I dare say, Surajah would 
very readily have dispensed with," replied Mrs. Leslie ; 
" and so terrified was he with the reception the English 
gave him, that he made what haste he could to retreat, 
begging to be allowed to resume negotiations. But no 
sooner did he hope that he had deceived the English 

* 
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general, than he hastened to concert a scheme by which, 
he might revenge himself upon his hated enemies. Do 
you remember that I told you that the French had made a 
settlement at Chandernagore, which was higher up the 
river Hoogley than Fort William ? Now, it occurred to 
Surajah Dowlah that, by holding out to the French 
general Bussy the hope of great plunder, and large 
rewards from himself, he might induce him to march 
his troops from the neighbourhood of Madras to Chan- 
dernagore, from whence, with his assistance, he hoped 
it would be possible to dislodge the English from Cal- 
cutta. Bussy was quite ready to enter into the arrange- 
ment, and was preparing to put his troops in motion, 
when Clive, who had received private intelligence of this 
double treachery, with his usual skill and foresight deter- 
mined himself to take the initiative, and to forestall the 
movements of his adversaries. With Clive, to decide 
was to act. He concerted immediate operations with 
Admiral Watson ; and whilst the one advanced by land, 
the other was to bring his ships up the river. The 
result of the combined movement was a complete and 
brilliant victory. Chandemagore fell into the hands of 
the English, and the French influence was destroyed for 
ever in Bengal. Frightened by energy which he could 
neither understand nor imitate, the nabob hastened to 
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throw himself again on the mercy of Clive, pretending 
he had never swerved in his feelings of friendship, and 
sending, in proof of his truth, a large sum of money as 
part compensation to the merchants of Calcutta; whilst, 
on the very next day, he sent an equally magnificent 
present of jewels to Bussy, entreating him to come with 
all speed to his assistance, and enable him to defeat 
Clive." 

"Oh, what a despicable wretch he was, mamma!" 
exclaimed Edward. 

" This state of things continued for some time," said 
Mrs. Leslie, " each party equally distrusting the other. 
Clive, however, never departed from the firm attitude 
which he had assumed ; whilst it was quite pitiable to 
see the state of weakness and irresolution into which it 
threw the unfortunate nabob, who, distracted with 
passion, and with the impossibility of gratifying it, 
acted by turns like a madman and a wayward child. 
Sometimes he would tear up in a perfect fury the letters 
which he received from Clive, and the next day he 
would proffer him a humble apology. Then he would 
send for Mr. Watts, and threaten him with death ; and 
before the sentence could be executed, he would load him 
with honours. In fact, there was no end to his incon- 
sistencies ; till, at last, the patience of both friends and 

*2 
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foes was exhausted, and each side felt any change of 
government must be a change for the better. But this 
leads us into quite a new subject, and so long a one, 
that I think we must stop for to-day. It must be 
very nearly six o'clock, and I am to dine at Ashterton 
at half-past. What will grandmamma say if I am not 
ready ?" 

" Budge ! Budge !" said Harry. 

" Oh, Harry," said Edith, laughing, " Budge yourself, 
and go and open the door for mamma." 

" Edward, we have got lots of time ; let us go round 
by the Grange to-day," said Harry, as the boys were one 
afternoon taking a ride together. 

€S We called there the other day," replied Edward. 

" Well, never mind, let us call again. I want to ask 
Pemberton something. Come along." And, fearful of 
seeming ill-natured, Edward, though somewhat reluc- 
tantly, complied with his cousin's request. When they 
arrived at the Grange, they found Pemberton and 
Dashleigh amusing themselves with a game of billiards. 
As there was a billiard-table also at the Priory, both 
Edward and Harry were accustomed to the game, and 
for boys of their age they played tolerably well. When, 
therefore, their young companions proposed that they 
should join them, they readily acceded to their request, 
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although Edward did not quite like a look of intelligence 
which he noticed was exchanged quickly between Dash- 
leigh and Pemberton. 

For a time all went on very smoothly, and Edward 
had almost forgotten the look, when Dashleigh ex- 
claimed, as he made a cannon and pocketed his ball, 
" There, you owe me half-a-crown !" and he looked at 
Edward as he spoke. 

" What do you mean ?" asked Edward, in surprise. 

"Oh, we always play half-guinea games," rejoined 
Dashleigh, quietly, "and bet upon all the cannons and 
good strokes." 

u Then I cannot continue the game," said Edward, 
firmly. " You should have told me that at first. Papa 
does not like me to play for money." 

" The old screw !" laughed Dashleigh. 

Edward coloured, but said nothing. Dashleigh con- 
tinued, " Come, come, do not think we are going to let 
you off with that excuse. You are in for it now, and you 
must go on with the game. Come, out with your money !" 

" If you tell me what I owe you," replied Edward, " I 
will pay it at once; but I will not play any more." 

" Do not be such a muff!" 

ts You had better not call me names," said Edward, 
reddening crimson. 
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" Hands off !" said Dashleigh, in a tone of superiority, 
as he thought Edward drew rather closer to him than 
he liked. 

"I am not going to touch you — you need not be 
afraid," replied Edward, in a tone of withering contenipt. 

" I am not, I can assure you," said Dashleigh, quite 
misunderstanding the nature of Edward's forbearance. 
" Come, young fellow, let us have no more of this non- 
sense. Play away !" 

"I have already told you," replied Edward, "that I 
am not going to play any more." 

" Take the cue directly ; or will I not show you up in 
fine style at Harrow next term ?" 

" You have had my answer," replied Edward, firmly. 
" And now, Harry, I think we had better go." 

His firmness perfectly enraged Dashleigh, who 
looked as if he would have knocked him down with the 
greatest pleasure. But there was something in the 
steady glance with which Edward's eyes met his, that 
made him think that he might not prove a particularly 
pleasant antagonist. Turning therefore hastily round 
to Harry, he exclaimed, " You are a fellow of a different 
spirit ; you do not grudge a few shillings, do you ? Let 
him go, if he likes ; we shall hardly miss such a mean- 
spirited chap."^ 
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" Indeed, Edward is not mean-spirited," said Harry, 
apologetically, as his cousin, shaking hands with Pem- 
berton, walked out of the room, taking no notice whatever 
of Dashleigh; " indeed he is not. Good-bye. I must go." 

" Must — must ?" sneered Dashleigh. t€ Why, my dear 
boy, nonsense ! It is quite a pleasure to see you play ; 
your strokes are masterly. Come, finish the game ; you 
are sure to win." 

"Oh yes, do stay," chimed in Pemberton. "It is 
quite early yet. You will be home in capital time." 

" It is not that," began Harry, hesitatingly. 

"Well, then, surely you are not afraid of Leslie? 
Have a will of your own ! You must begin some time in 
your life — as well now as at a future day." 

Alas for Harry ! He was not proof against the com- 
bined flattery and taunts of his tempter, and to evince 
his manliness, proved that he was wanting in its most 
essential characteristics. 

Edward waited very long in the hope of being joined 
by Harry, and at length, fearing to be too late at home, 
he started on his solitary ride ; but he rode very slowly, 
and often and often turned back, hoping to catch sight 
of his cousin following him. But no Harry was to be 
seen. 

The tea-bell had already rung twice before Harry 
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came galloping in the back way into the stable-yard, 
and then running up-stairs to his bed-room, shut himself 
in and locked the door. And when Edith came up, and 
knocked at the door to tell him that tea was ready, she 
went down again very softly, and said to Edward she 
could not think what was the matter: "Harry was 
crying, she was sure he was ; and he would not let her 
come into his room, nor would he answer her by a single 
word." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Clive as a statesman. — Clive originates a scheme to depose Surajah 
Dowlah, and raise Meer Jaffier to the throne. — The conspirators 
are on the point of succeeding, when Omichund threatens to betray 
the plot. — The false treaty. — Clive demands immediate com- 
pensation for paBt wrongs from Surajah Dowlah. — War declared. — 
Battle of Plassy. — Flight of Surajah Dowlah. — His miserable end. — 
Omichund discovers that he has been deceived. 

Very, very early on the following morning, almost 
before it was light, Harry stole quietly down the back 
stairs, and opening the door noiselessly, ran as fast as he 
could across the lawn towards the stables. He had 
hoped that he was so very early, that no one would be 
up, and that he might saddle his pony and be off with- 
out any one knowing anything about it. But there, 
when he opened the stable-door, was Robert, the coach- 
man, hard at work. 

" Why, Master Harry, what has brought you here at 
this time in the morning ?" 

"Nothing," said Harry, stammering. 

"Nothing — nothing has not brought you here, 
Master Harry." 

"I want Charlie." 
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"Want Charlie, at this time a day ! Why, he is fast 
asleep." 

" Oh, please Robert, let me have him." 

" First tell me what you want him for." 

"I cannot, Robert — I cannot indeed. But please 
saddle him for me ; I shall soon be back. Please do." 

" But what will master say ?" 

"Oh, my uncle will not mind. I will tell Uncle 
Charles all about it. He will not be angry — he will not, 
indeed. Only be quick, and do not say I am gone, Robert." 

Robert, who seemed to have been on the point of com- 
plying with Harry's request, again hesitated. But 
Harry pleaded so earnestly, and promised to be out for 
such a very little while, that Robert, who was very fond 
of the child, was at last persuaded to saddle Charlie. 
Harry jumped lightly on his back, and in a few minutes 
was on his way to Monckton, a small neighbouring town. 
There he stopped before the door of the principal clock- 
maker, and asking a little boy who was standing by to 
hold his pony for him,he went into the shop. His business 
lasted some time; and on leaving the shop, he went to 
a stationer's, where he bought an envelope, into which 
he put a little packet that looked like money, and then 
galloped, as fast as his pony could carry him, towards 
the Grange; and there, ringing at the door, he gave the 
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letter to the servant, and begging him to take it to 
" Master Dashleigh," once more galloped off towards 
home, where he found Robert very anxiously looking out 
for him, and dreading lest some accident should have 
taken place. 

Giving the pony to Robert, Harry walked towards the 
house with a heavy, heavy heart. Oh, those last four- 
and-twenty hours, what a difference they had made in 
him ! He had not felt so miserable for years. What 
would he not have given to have wiped out the remem- 
brance of them ! And then came the thought, should 
he not go to his aunt, and tell her all at once ? Even if 
she were very angry, he felt he could better bear it than 
his present wretchedness. But then, again, he dreaded 
lest he should sink in her estimation. And she had begun 
to trust him so implicitly ! He could not bear that she 
should hear what he had done. And yet, if Robert 
should tell, or the clockmaker should tell — oh! where 
would it all end? Ah, Harry ! a little more courage at 
first, it never would have been — a little more courage 
now, and how soon it might have ended ! Let a person 
but once commit an act of deceit, and it is impossible to 
say into how many other faults it may not betray him ; 
and poor Harry too soon made experience of this truth 
for himself. It happened that after breakfast, on. this 
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same day, Mr. Leslie called the two boys, and told them 
that they might go with him, if they liked, into some 
plantations of which he was superintending the thinning. 
The boys were delighted with the permission, and so 
active and useful did they make themselves, that Harry 
almost forgot for the time how very wretched he had 
felt in the morning, when suddenly Mr. Leslie turned 
round to him, saying, " I have left my watch at home, 
Harry; can you tell me what time it is ?" 

Harry blushed violently, and said nothing. Mr. 
Leslie, who had not looked at him as he spoke, only 
supposed that he had not heard his request, and re* 
peated it. 

" I have not got my watch on, uncle," stammered out 
Harry. 

There was something in Harry's manner which at- 
tracted Mr. Leslie's notice, and looking towards him, 
" Where is your watch, Harry ?" inquired he. 

"I suppose I have left it at home, uncle," replied 
Harry, blushing still more scarlet. 

" Suppose — do you not know, Harry ?" 

" I think — I suppose I must have done so, uncle." 

" Think — suppose !" repeated Mr. Leslie, looking 
fixedly at Harry as he spoke. " Then you had better 
go and look, and be quite sure. If you cannot take 
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better care of your watch, you are not fit to be trusted 
with one. Go and see at once, Harry ." 

Harry slowly prepared to obey his uncle. Oh dear ! 
oh dear ! how sorry he felt ! He never thought he should 
have told a falsehood, and now he had told two ! 
Should he not turn back at once, and confess to his 
uncle ? If he told him his reason for parting with his 
watch, he did not think he would be so very angry. 
Oh, should he not turn back ? With this half-formed 
resolution, he stopped and looked round. A gentleman 
had just ridden up to his uncle's side, and was talking 
to him ; and now he dismounted, and gave his horse 
to his groom; and his uncle and he were evidently 
intending to walk through the plantations together. Then 
he could not tell him now ; he would try and tell him 
all— everything— by-and-by. Alas for procrastination ! 

" Mamma," exclaimed Edward, " what a blessing to 
see you shut up your davenport ! I thought you never 
would stop writing. Now, then, you can talk to us ; we 
are all ready." 

" How pale you look, Harry dear !" said Mrs. Leslie, 
as the children took their accustomed seats ; " are you 
feeling ill?" 

" No, thank you, aunt," said Harry, struggling hard 
to prevent the tears coming into his eyes. 
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"I am sure something is the matter, my love." 

" No, aunt — nothing, thank you." 

" Then you have been out too long in the sun this 
morning. I must tell your uncle that he must not let 
you be out so long another day." 

Now, what had this to do with the watch? But 
Harry instantly coloured crimson, as if his deception was 
on the point of being discovered. He, however, turned 
away under pretence of picking up his handkerchief, and 
his aunt did not notice his colouring. Oh, Harry, you 
dropped your handkerchief on purpose! Why, every 
action will become tainted with deceit ! 

" Now, mamma," said Edward, " pray go on. I want to 
know whether Clive made as good a statesman as a 
general." 

" Quite as able a one," replied Mrs. Leslie, " but, alas! 
not so honourable a one. Unfortunately, Clive was not 
a religious man. His good actions were the results of 
his really noble nature, and did not arise from fixed 
principle and the desire of pleasing God. Therefore, 
when he came to deal with a man as notoriously wanting 
in truth and integrity as Surajah Dowlah, he thought 
himself justified in employing any means of triumphing 
over so unscrupulous an opponent; and the easiest 
method to do this seemed to him to be, to depose the nabob, 
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and to raise to the supreme power some one who might 
become a passive agent in the hands of the English 
Government. Just such a person as they needed was 
found in Meer Jaffier, one of Surajah's principal generals, 
who gladly lent himself to a scheme by which he was to 
profit so largely; and Clive soon succeeded in gaining 
over also to his views Roydullub, the minister of finance, 
and Jugget Seit, one of the richest bankers in India. 
The whole details of the conspiracy were managed by 
Omichund, the native merchant of whom I have already 
told you. Of course, it was necessary that the nabob 
should be kept in profound ignorance of all that was 
plotting against him, and Clive accordingly wrote the 
most cordial letters, full of the warmest professions of 
regard, which effectually lulled the suspicions of his unfor- 
tunate victim, aided, as these letters were, by the artifices 
of Omichund, who played his part in the transaction 
with the most consummate skill. In this way things 
continued to progress most favourably, and Clive seemed 
on the very verge of success, when the whole plot was 
suddenly endangered by the very man who had hitherto 
contributed so greatly to its well-being. Omichund was 
far too acute not to be aware of the value of his co-opera- 
tion, and although he had been promised a very large 
reward, yet this did not satisfy him, and, hoping to 
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take advantage of the position of the conspirators, he 
threatened to betray the entire design to Surajah Dowlah, 
without Clive would promise him, as his share of the 
spoil, three hundred thousand pounds. When this 
demand became known to the British Council in Cal- 
cutta, nothing could exceed their indignation at his 
treachery. They would have instantly returned an in- 
dignant refusal, but that they dreaded to compromise 
the safety of Mr. Watts, Meer Jaffier, and others of the 
conspirators, who were now in Moorshedabad, and who 
would have fallen immediate victims to the nabob's 
rage. In their perplexity, they appealed to Clive for his 
advice. 'Meet treachery with treachery,' said he, 
€ falsehood with falsehood. Promise Omichund the sum 
he asks. There is no reason why it should ever be paid/ " 

" Oh, mamma, mamma \" exclaimed Edward ; " why, 
he was as bad as Omichund." 

" Worse, I think/' replied Mrs. Leslie, " because he 
sinned with such a much clearer knowledge of what was 
right. It was in vain for him to argue that it was 
unnecessary to be bound by the ordinary rules of 
integrity when dealing with a notoriously unscrupulous 
man: his conduct to Omichund has left a dark stain 
upon his memory which time will never efface. Ac- 
cording to Clive's advice, an answer was immediately 
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returned to Moorshedabad, promising all that was required. 
Still Omichund was not satisfied : aware of his own 
duplicity, he suspected falsehood in every one else" 

" And rightly, too," said Edward. 

" In order to make everything perfectly sure," con- 
tinued Mrs. Leslie, "Omichund demanded that the 
promised sum should be secured to him in the treaty 
into which the English had entered with Meer Jaffier, 
and that this treaty should be sent to him for his 
perusal. What was to be done now? Everything 
seemed again at a stand-still. ' ftever mind/ said Clive ; 
' we can have two treaties, one true and the other false ; 
and we can send the false one to Omichund/ " 

" Oh, mamma !" exclaimed Edward. 

" Ah ! and worse still," continued Mrs. Leslie. u It 
was, of course, necessary that the original signatures of 
all the contracting parties should be on the false treaty ; 
but Admiral Watson, to his credit be it said, steadfastly 
refused to be a party to such a base transaction. Without 
a moment's hesitation, Clive forged the admiral's name." 

Edward only looked up silently in his mother's face. 

" See," continued Mrs. Leslie, " how imperceptibly a 
person may be led on, if once he deliberately swerves 
from the paths of truth and honour. Had Clive been 
told, when first Omichund's proposal was received, that 

G 
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he would become guilty of forgery, doubtless he would 
have repelled the charge as indignantly as you would 
yourself. But first he told an untruth; this untruth 
had to be supported by another and another, until, at 
length, it involved Clive in actual crime — crime, at that 
time, punishable by death " 

If Mrs. Leslie had looked towards Harry now, she 
certainly would not have accused him of being pale ; he 
had crimsoned to the very roots of his hair. But Mrs. 
Leslie was interested in what she was saying, and took 
no notice of him, continuing — " Omichund, on receiving 
the false treaty, and seeing it perfectly correct in all its 
parts, signatures and all affixed, never for a moment 
doubted its truth, and now only sought to expedite 
matters. Everything was soon arranged. Mr. Watts 
left Moorshedabad privately, and Clive at the same time 
wrote a most angry letter to the nabob, demanding 
immediate reparation for all the injuries the English had 
received, threatening to come in person to enforce his 
demands. As the nabob was perfectly aware that he 
would not come alone, he took prompt steps for his 
reception, advancing to meet him at the head of fifty- 
five thousand men/' 

"That was much more courageous than he usually 
was," said Edward. 
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" He trusted, I suppose/' replied Mrs. Leslie, " in his 
overwhelming force, as Clive, with his utmost exertions, 
could not muster above three thousand men to oppose to 
all this multitude. It had, however, been arranged that 
when the armies joined battle, Meer Jaffier should come 
over to Clivers side with his troops, which they hoped 
would at once turn the fortune of the day." 

" Treachery again, mamma!" said Edward. "It 
quite spoils the pleasure of hearing about Clive. And 
besides, where would be the glory of such a victory ?" 

" Fortunately, the cowardice of Meer Jaffier saved him 
from this fresh stain upon his laurels," replied Mrs. 
Leslie ; " for when the time for action arrived, the con- 
spirator actually refused to take any part in the engage- 
ment by which he hoped to profit so greatly, and Clive 
found himself on the field of Plassy with no other 
support than his own genius and energy." 

" Oh, I am so glad of that !" exclaimed Edward. 

" So am I too," replied Mrs. Leslie ; " for never, 
perhaps, was Clive's genius shown to such advantage as 
on that memorable field of battle. There had been a 
dreadful struggle, however, in his own mind as to the 
decision he should form. He felt, and rightly felt, that 
the empire of India might depend on the battle he was 
about to fight. Between him and the hosts of Surajah 
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Dowlah rolled a river — should he cross it ? If he were 
successful, well ; if he failed, that river cut off all hope 
of escape, and he and his little hand must perish irre- 
trievably. For a few hours even his courage was not 
proof against the awful responsibility. He called a 
council of war. The council decided no battle should be 
fought. Clive acquiesced. But from that council-tent 
he went forth to be alone, and to think. From that 
moment he was himself again. His decision was taken; 
and, returning to his camp, he gave orders for his army 
immediately to cross the river, and took up his position 
on the field of Massy." 

" What a little army it must have looked, mamma," 
said Edward, "contrasting it with such an immense 
force as Surajah Dowlah's !" 

"A mere handful/' replied Mrs. Leslie; "more espe- 
cially since the troops whom they were now called upon to 
oppose were not the effeminate nations of Southern India, 
but men drawn from the most warlike tribes of the North. 

" Clive posted his men to the best possible advantage, 
and then quietly awaited the attack, which commenced 
by a cannonading on both sides, in which the English had 
decidedly the advantage. In fact, so accurately did the 
shots tell upon the ranks of the enemy, that they threw 
several of the battalions into disorder. The nabob, who 
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was witnessing the combat from a safe position, was 
immediately alarmed; and one of the conspirators 
serving in his ranks urging him, at the moment, to fly 
from the field whilst there was yet time, and save him- 
self, he was only too glad to listen to this false and 
cowardly advice. Clive's quick eye instantly perceived 
the movement, and he profited by it to urge on his 
own men. The troops of Surajah, disheartened by the 
order to retreat, gave way before the impetuous onset of 
the English. The flight became general. On every 
side the troops dispersed and fled, and in an hour from 
the commencement of the action Clive remained undis- 
puted master of the field, having vanquished thousands 
of men with the loss of only twenty-two soldiers killed and 
fifty wounded. Well may the gallant 39th be proud of the 
word ' Plassy/ which, even to this day, is interwoven on 
their colours with the names of many another victory." 

" How fortunate," said Edward, " that Clive did not 
follow the decision of his council !" 

" Most fortunate," replied Mrs. Leslie. " In fact, in 
later life Clive often said he had never but once called a 
council of war, and that had he followed its advice, the 
British would not now have been masters of India." 

"What became of Surajah Dowlah, mamma?" said 
Edith. 
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" He escaped to Moorshedabad," replied Mrs. Leslie. 
" But, distracted with terror, and not knowing on whom 
he could rely, he listened first to the counsel of those 
who urged him to give himself up into the hands of the 
English, and then to that of those who persuaded him 
to call together again the remains of his army, and try 
the fortune of war once more. He listened, but he had 
not the courage to follow either suggestion ; so, taking 
on his own person as many jewels as he could carry, he 
left Moorshedabad by night, and reached Patna in safety. 
Still irresolute, he lingered, first clinging to one hope 
and then to another, until he was followed and taken 
prisoner by some of the soldiers of Meer Jaflier, who 
had been raised to the throne by the victory to which 
he himself had so little contributed. The unfortunate 
Surajah Dowlah, as abject in misfortune as he had been 
brutal and overbearing in prosperity, threw himself at 
the feet of Meer Jaffier, pleading for his life in the most 
piteous terms. Meer Jaflier simply ordered him from 
his presence; and soon after the miserable nabob was 
privately assassinated." 

"Oh, mamma!" exclaimed Edward, "did Clive 
allow that?" 

" He knew nothing of Meer Jaflier's intention. With 
all his faults, he was far too brave a man to have con- 
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templated such a cowardly assassination, and therefore, 
of course, had taken no steps to prevent it. The new 
monarch was so perfectly aware of the indignation that 
his conduct would excite in the mind of the English 
general, that he took the most elaborate pains to explain 
to him the motives which had actuated him, and to 
entreat his forgiveness for a step which he declared to 
have been essential to his own safety. Clive was obliged 
to seem content with these apologies, as time was urgent, 
and he was anxious to conclude the present unsettled 
state of affairs." 

" Poor Omichund \" exclaimed Edith. " What will he 
say now, mamma ?" 

" As soon as tranquillity was restored in Moorsheda- 
bad," continued Mrs. Leslie, " Clive summoned all the 
conspirators to a conference, that they might arrange 
for the articles of the treaty being at once put in 
force. Omichund, of course, came amongst the others, 
expecting to receive his three hundred thousand pounds. 
The treaty was produced, but, instead of being on red 
paper, like that which Omichund had already seen, it 
was on white. What could it mean ? 'It means/ said 
Clive, 'that you are to have nothing/ The sudden 
shock was too much. The unfortunate man fell back 
apparently lifeless; and although his body rallied, his 
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intellect was gone for ever. He lingered for a few months, 
a miserable idiot, and then sunk to his untimely grave." 

" How dreadful !" said Edward. " What must Clive 
have felt?" 

" His worst enemy could have wished him no more 
severe punishment, I should think," replied Mrs. Leslie, 
"than the remorse he must have felt. It is but justice 
to him, however, to add, that he was sincerely grieved 
for what he had done. He visited Omichund, and 
sought to alleviate his misfortune ; but it was too late. 
Too late ! — that sad, sad word ! I often think we are not 
half thankful enough when time and opportunity are 
given us for repentance. What can be equal to the 
agony of feeling that we have committed a wrong which 
can never be repaired in time or in eternity!" 

" Oh, Aunt Mary ! Aunt Mary ! may I speak to you 
now, whilst there is time ?" exclaimed Harry, suddenly 
starting up. 

"Yes, my dear boy, certainly; but what do you want 
to say ?" replied Mrs. Leslie, quite startled at the child's 
manner, whilst Edward and Edith looked at each other 
in blank amazement. 

t€ Will you come with me into the study, please, Aunt 
Mary ? And there is Uncle Charles on the lawn ; I will 
run and ask him to come too." 
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With an undefined dread, Mrs. Leslie walked towards 
the library, where she was soon joined by her husband 
and poor Harry, who, without waiting a moment, went 
up to his aunt, and, resting his hand on her arm as if 
to acquire courage, " Uncle Charles," he said, "you 
asked me this morning where my watch was, and I did 
not tell you the truth, and I am very sorry I did not ; 
but I will tell you all now." 

Mrs. Leslie looked towards her husband in surprise, 
but he said nothing, and Harry continued. " When we 
were out riding yesterday, Edward and I went to the 
Grange; and Pemberton and Dashleigh were playing bil- 
liards, and they asked us to play with them, and we did : 
and then, just when we were playing, we found out that 
they expected us to play for money; but we did not 
know it, uncle, when we began — indeed we did not." 

"I believe you, Harry," replied Mr. Leslie, rather 
coldly. His tone nearly unnerved poor Harry. The 
tears gathered fast in his eyes, and his voice sounded 
very husky as he continued — " And when Edward found 
they were playing for money, he went away; and he 
wanted me to go, too; but the boys laughed, uncle, 
and — and " 

"You stayed," said Mrs. Leslie, kindly. "Go on, 
my child." 
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"And then/' continued Harry, as well as he could 
speak, "we played — very high — very high, for boys, 
uncle ; and I lost all my money, and I had no more, and 
then I did not know what to do; and Dashleigh said, 
' Oh, never mind, he would lend me some — try again, 
and I should be sure to win it back/ But I lost and 
lost, and I had lost a good deal, uncle, when the dinner- 
bell rang. I had no idea it was so late — and I came 
away so fast — and you were gone out to dinner, Aunt 
Mary, and so you knew nothing about it; and then I 
thought how should I pay the money, and how angry 
you and Uncle Charles would be. Oh dear ! oh dear ! I 
was so sorry !" And at the thought of his sorrow, the 
poor child could no longer restrain his tears, but rested 
his head on his aunt's hand, and sobbed quietly. Mrs. 
Leslie could with difficulty resist the sight of his distress. 
Harry looked up suddenly, and saw the tears in her eyes. 
" Oh, aunt," he exclaimed, " I do not deserve that you 
should be so kind — but I am so sorry !" 

"That I am sure you are," replied Mrs. Leslie. " Go on." 
"Then, aunt, when I was thinking and thinking 
what I could do, it all of a sudden came into my head, 
I could sell my watch; and so I got up very early this 
morning, and went to Monckton : and it was a long 
time before Smith would let me sell it — and then he 
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gave me five pounds for it, aunt — and then I sent three 
to Dashleigh, and I have got two left — and there they 
are, aunt," added Harry, taking a little sealed packet 
out of his waistcoat pocket, and giving it to his aunt. 
" And Uncle Charles knows the rest. And now I have 
told you all. And I am so sorry, Uncle Charles, I did 
not tell you all at once, instead of being so cowardly as 
to say that untruth. Aunt Mary, are you very angry ?" 
continued Harry, nestling closer to his aunt as he spoke. 

" I am very sorry, my love ; I am not angry at all," 
replied Mrs. Leslie. 

" Oh, Aunt Mary !" exclaimed Harry, €t pray do not 
speak to me in that sad, soft tone ; it is worse than any 
anger." 

" I am disappointed, Harry." 

Harry was silent. Mrs. Leslie continued : " I shall 
leave you here for a little while, Harry, whilst I 
take a turn with your uncle on the terrace. I should 
like to know his opinion before I speak to you further on 
the subject, and then I will come back to you again." 

It seemed a long time to Harry before his aunt 
returned; and very anxiously he looked up in her face 
as she came into the room. 

" Your uncle and I," she said, quietly, " are so satisfied 
that you have spoken the truth now, and that you are 
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really sorry for your fault, that we are quite willing to 
let it be forgotten ; but, as you know so little bow to 
employ your money profitably, your uncle will only give 
you half your usual allowance for the next three months, 
and you must, I am afraid, go back to Harrow without 
your watch. I will take care of these two pounds, and 
you can save, of course, what you please towards re- 
purchasing it." 

" Oh, aunt, never mind the watch, if you forgive me!" 
exclaimed Harry, with real, genuine feeling. " But I 
could not bear all you said about deceit — I felt so very, 
very guilty !" 

" Your feelings will, I trust, my child, be a lesson to 
you for the future," replied Mrs. Leslie. " With your 
impulsive nature, you are far too easily led, either for 
good or evil, by those with whom you are at the 
moment. Try and remember the unhappiness of these 
last four-and-twenty hours, and pray to God to aid you 
to acquire the firmness of purpose in which your cha- 
racter is so much wanting. And now, if you take my 
advice, you will go into your own room for a little while, 
till you have had time to think over all the past, and to 
calm and tranquillize your excited spirits." 

Harry gave his aunt one kiss, and then went slowly 
and sadly up-stairs, 
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CHAPTER V. 

Meer Jaffier raised to the throne. — Hia subserviency to Clive. — Clive 
appointed Governor of Bengal. — Shah Alum threatens the dominions 
of Meer Jaffier. — Clive marches against him. — Shah Alum's troops 
disperse without fighting. — Meer Jaffier becomes jealous of Olive's 
power. — Enters into a treaty with the Dutch. — Clive forestalls their 
plan of attack. — Fights the Dutch. — Conquers, and forces them to 
makepeace on his own terms. — Clive returns to England. — Subsequent 
mismanagement in India. — Clive re-appointed Govern or- General. — 
The reformations which Clive effected in the various departments of 
the State. — Opposition excited. — Clive triumphs over it all. — 
Beturns to England. — Is summoned before the House of Commons 
to answer the charges brought against him. — His magnificent 
defence. — Olive's death. 

It was some few days before Mrs. Leslie could have the 
children with her; and, to judge from his exuberant 
spirits, Harry seemed quite to have recovered from the 
remembrance of his punishment. 

"Now for Clive/' said Edward. "I want to know 
what he did when he placed Meer Jaffier on the throne. 
Did he keep him there ?" 

" Yes/' replied Mrs. Leslie : " though I think/' she 
added, smiling, "it was rather for want of a better. - 
His first care, however, was to see that the Company's 
servants were remunerated for all that they had lost, and 
that the expenses of the war were also paid. 
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" Did he get anything himself ?" said Harry. 

" He did, indeed," replied Mrs. Leslie. " Meer 
Jafner, as a proof of bis gratitude, presented him with 
sixteen lacs of rupees (£160,000) ." 

" Oh, mamma," exclaimed Edward, " what a sum !" 

" It was worth fighting for, I think," added Harry. 

" Clive was very much blamed afterwards for having 
accepted it," continued Mrs. Leslie, "and a law was 
passed, forbidding any servant of the Company to accept 
any present from a native." 

"Why?" asked Edward. 

"Because it might have given rise to the greatest 
abuses," replied Mrs. Leslie. " Men would have been 
trying to enrich themselves, and justice would have 
been incessantly perverted." 

" Oh, I see," said Edward. " But do you think Clive 
was wrong, mamma, to accept the present ?" 

"He would have set a better example had he not 
done so, certainly," replied Mrs. Leslie, " since he could 
not find fault with others for doing that which he himself 
had done. But, individually, I do not blame Clive in 
this particular instance : on the contrary, I think he 
showed very great moderation ; for Meer Jaffier, in the 
exuberance of his gratitude and his fear, knowing 
quite well that Clive could unthrone as well as throne 
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him, would have been ready to give him anything he 
liked to ask, and he might have possessed himself of 
untold wealth." 

" Umph ! he did pretty well, I think," said Harry. 

"What, however, pleased him more than the acquisi- 
tion of this large fortune," continued Mrs. Leslie, " was 
the honour which was paid to him by his associates at 
Calcutta. Orders for a new form of government had 
been sent from England, in which Clive was not even 
named as forming part." 

" Oh, I know who would lose most by such a stupid 
omission as that," interrupted Harry. 

" The Council of Calcutta were very much of your way 
of thinking," replied Mrs. Leslie, " and at once setting 
the orders of the English Government aside, they en- 
treated Clive to retain the supreme authority." 

" Well, I think that was very generous of them," said 
Edward. 

" So do I," replied his mother. " And it was fortu- 
nate that they did so ; for as soon as the news of Clivers 
brilliant successes reached England, nothing could exceed 
the delight of the East India Directors, who unanimously 
appointed Clive governor of Bengal, with unlimited 
authority. I can tell you a very funny story to show 
you the influence he possessed at this time over the 
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minds of the native princes : — Some of his servants had 
had a quarrel with those of a powerful chief. Meer 
Jaffier was told of the disturbance, and, dreading lest 
Clive should resent it, sent for the chieftain, and re- 
proached him for not keeping his servants in better 
order. 

" ' Have you yet to learn/ he added, ' who this 
Colonel Clive is, whom you have ventured to affront V 

" ( I affront Colonel Clive !' replied the chieftain, with 
well-feigned humility, — r I, who never get up in the 
morning without making three low bows to his 
jackass !' " 

" Mamma, could any man do anything so degrading ?" 
exclaimed Edward, indignantly. 

Jumping up, Harry made three low bows to his 
cousin. 

" What are you doing, Harry ?" said Edward, colour- 
ing angrily, whilst Mrs. Leslie and Edith laughed 
outright. 

"Only making my humble salutation to the repre- 
sentative of the animal. I beg your pardon," he added, 
quickly, seeing his cousin looked really vexed, " I did 
not mean to be so rude ; but how could you be such a 
goose as to think he really did make such a fool of 
himself?" 
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u Why, those Indians are such a cringing, cowardly 
set, I did not think it impossible/* replied Edward, 
recovering his good humour. 

" And after all," added Mrs. Leslie, " though I could 
not help laughing at Harry's nonsense, yet your earnest, 
matter-of-fact view of the matter was much the most 
just of the two. The very possibility of any one gravely 
suggesting such an absurdity shows a degradation of the 
national character, which must naturally have led to 
everything meanest and most debasing. But, great as 
Clive's power was, it did not reach its summit until a 
new danger threatened the Nabob of Bengal. Shah 
Alum, the eldest son of the Great Mogul, had escaped 
from Delhi, where his father was detained more as a 
prisoner than as an emperor, and assembling a large 
army of Mahrattas and other warlike nations, he deter- 
mined to make Meer Jaffier's usurpation an excuse for 
regaining his rich territory of Bengal, and lost no time 
in marching towards Moorshedabad. Meer Jaffier, in a 
perfect paroxysm of terror, only thought how he could 
best buy off the enemy. Fortunately for him and for 
the English interests in Bengal, Clive received timely 
warning of this- cowardly proceeding, and writing a very 
sharp letter of reproach to the nabob, he followed it up 
by marching immediately against the invaders, although 
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he had but about three thousand men to oppose to all 
their hosts. But the very name of Clive was now 
sufficient. No sooner did he come within sight of the 
enemy, than they dispersed and fled; and without having 
fought even one battle, Clive returned victorious to 
Moorshedabad. For the moment nothing could exceed 
the nabob's gratitude ; and to show his sense of the fresh 
obligation which Clive had conferred upon him, he made 
over to him for his life the rent which the East India 
Company were bound to pay to him for some lands which 
they held near Calcutta — a sum which amounted to 
nearly thirty thousand pounds a year. No sooner, how- 
ever, had he made this magnificent present, than it 
occurred to Meer Jaffier's suspicious mind that he had 
done a very foolish thing." 

" Well, I am not sure he was not right," said Harry. 

"He became jealous," continued Mrs. Leslie, "of 
Clive's great influence, and began eagerly to look for 
some power which might counterbalance that of the 
victorious general. This power he fancied he had found 
in the Dutch, and entering into a private negotiation 
with the rulers of their settlement in Batavia, he held 
out the most flattering prospects of wealth, to tempt 
them to enter into competition with the English 
authorities in Bengal. The Dutch were not slow in 
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seizing at the bait. They had been for some time 
envious of the rapid fortunes acquired by the English 
merchants, and were only too glad of any excuse 
for sharing in the spoils of a country which seemed to 
realize the golden dreams of fairyland. Equipping, 
therefore, a powerful armament, they immediately sailed 
towards the Hoogley." 

"But were we at war with the Dutch, mamma?" 
asked Edward ; " and could they do such a thing without 
any provocation ?" 

" If you remember," replied Mrs. Leslie, " I told you 
that the Dutch had a settlement higher up the river 
than Calcutta; and, of course, there was nothing to 
prevent their sending any amount of ships and men 
which they pleased to their own settlement. And this 
was just Clive's difficulty. He was far too acute a man 
not to see the game which Meer Jaffier wished to play ; 
and to allow such a warlike nation as the Dutch to 
establish themselves in force at Chinsurah, was to let in 
the small end of the wedge which might hereafter split 
to pieces the English supremacy in Bengal. And yet, 
whilst he felt the absolute necessity of attacking the 
Dutch armament, Tie saw all the responsibility which 
such a step would entail upon himself — more especially 
if he should fail, and thereby entangle the English 
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Government in a fresh and disastrous war. Not a 
moment, however, was to be lost. Once permit the 
Dutch fleet to sail up the Hoogley, and an oppor- 
tunity of victory might be lost which could never be 
recovered. Clive was really a man of genius — he knew 
that to forestall danger is to overcome it, and collecting 
such troops as he had, he gave battle to the enemy both 
by land and by sea. In both engagements he was 
entirely successful. Profiting by his triumph, he pushed 
on instantly to Chinsurah, and the Dutch, thoroughly 
disheartened, were only too glad to enter into a treaty, by 
which they bound themselves to make no attempt to 
interfere with the English power in Bengal, to keep no 
standing army, nor to fortify their town; and any 
infraction of this treaty was to be punished by their 
immediate expulsion from Bengal. 

"This brilliant success finished for the time Olive's 
Indian career. He had long been anxious to pay a visit 
to his native country, and as soon as he had settled the 
government on what he hoped would be a sure basis, he 
once more sailed for England." 

" What a loss he will be !" said Edward. 

" Yes ; and until they found it out for themselves by 
sad experience," replied Mrs. Leslie, " the East India 
Company did not realize the fact. The immense wealth 
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and reputation which Clive had achieved, naturally- 
excited the envy of some and the emulation of others, 
who were all anxious to obtain like honours, quite 
forgetting that for this it was necessary that they 
should be possessed, likewise, of his character and genius. 
And, alas ! few of these men thought of anything but 
enriching themselves — grinding down the natives in 
every possible way, and extorting bribes for the com- 
monest acts of humanity and justice." 

" But the English Government would not surely 
approve of these proceedings?" said Edward. "They 
must quite have disgraced England." 

" The five years which followed Olive's return home 
have left an indelible stain upon our reputation," replied 
Mrs. Leslie, " although some excuses might then have 
been made which would not now be valid. In the first 
place, communication was sadly infrequent. Sometimes 
it would take a year and a half before an answer could be 
received to a letter ; and, of course, all sorts of iniquities 
might be practised during this period, of which the 
East India Directors would know nothing, and therefore 
be utterly unable to check. And, again, such fabulous 
notions of the wealth of India were entertained in 
England, that it appeared the most natural thing in the 
world for a person to return from thence with a fortune 
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of two or three hundred thousand pounds — and no one 
thought of its having been acquired by acts of the 
grossest cruelty and injustice. It was not until the 
Company found their revenues falling off, their reputa- 
tion injured, and the people estranged and hostile, that 
their eyes began to open to the truth ; and then " 

"Oh, then they will send out Clive again!" inter- 
rupted Harry. 

" Yes ; but it was not so certain, at first, whether he 
would go," replied Mrs. Leslie. " The East India Com- 
pany had used him most unfairly. Thinking themselves 
secure and independent of his services, they endeavoured 
to appropriate for themselves the income which Meer 
Jaffier had settled upon Clive for life. Clive naturally 
resisted such an act of injustice, and there is no saying 
where the dispute might have ended, had not the 
Directors found their urgent need of the only man who 
could save their territories. They therefore hastened to 
apologize as they best might for their late proceedings, 
and to entreat him to accept the Governor-Generalship 
of India." 

" In fact," said Harry, " they made three low bows to 
his jackass !" 

"Precisely," replied Mrs. Leslie, smiling; "and very 
low bows they were; for Clive was not satisfied with 
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merely bare justice to himself, but insisted on the 
chairman of the Board of Directors — a Mr. Sullivan — 
being removed from his office, saying he would not go 
out to India and leave a man behind who would thwart 
and oppose his best measures. The Directors, only too 
thankful to avail themselves of Olive's services at any 
price, immediately acquiesced. Sullivan was unanimously 
deposed, and a Mr. Rous elected in his place ; and Clive, 
at length satisfied, and invested with supreme authority, 
sailed once more for the country where he had already 
so greatly distinguished himself, and where he was now 
to achieve a victory greater and more lasting than any 
which he had yet obtained." 

" Greater than Plassy, mamma?" said Edith. 

" Yes, greater than Plassy ; for he was now to combat 
with all the worst passions of our nature, and yet to 
obtain the victory. Fearful as had been the reports 
which he had received of Indian mismanagement, yet he 
found, to his unspeakable grief, on his arrival at Cal- 
cutta, that even they fell far short of the awful reality. 
One* entire disorganization prevailed everywhere. Vice, 
cruelty, and rapine reigned supreme. ' Alas !' writes 
one of their own native historians, ' the people under 
the English dominion groan everywhere, and are reduced 
to poverty and distress. O God ! come to the assistance 
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of thine afflicted servants, and deliver them from the 
oppressions under which they suffer.' Nor were the 
governors less outraged than the people. Meer Jaffier, 
having served the purpose for which he was raised, was 
deposed by the English authorities, and Meer Cassim 
elevated to his throne. But it was not long before the 
English found that they had made a mistake, and that 
the new nabob would not submit to be a mere tool in 
their hands. An excuse, therefore, was not long wanting 
to make war upon him. He took refuge in Oude, and 
Meer Jaffier was once more re-installed in his throne ; of 
course, paying largely for the precarious dignity, which 
he did not live long enough to enjoy. He died whilst 
Clive was on his passage out ; and the first intelligence 
which the Governor-General received on his arrival at 
Calcutta, was that a bribe of £140,000 had been 
given amongst nine of the most influential members 
of the Calcutta Council to ensure the elevation of one of 
Meer Jaffier's infant sons to his father's vacant throne. 

" ' Alas !' exclaimed Clive, ' how is the English name 
sunk! I cannot forbear paying the tribute of a few 
tears to the departed and lost fame of the British nation, 
irrecoverably lost, I fear. However, I do declare, by the 
name of that Great Being who is the searcher of all 
hearts, and to whom I must give an account hereafter, 
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that I am determined to destroy these great and growing 
evils, or perish in the attempt/ 

" And nobly he redeemed his word. Well might we 
say, that of all the periods of his life, the year and a half 
which he now spent in India was the one to which he 
looked back with the greatest satisfaction." 

" Did he only stay in India for a year and a half ?" 
exclaimed Edward. " I thought he was going out for 
years." 

" It would have been well for India had this been the 
case/' replied Mrs. Leslie. " However, so wonderful a 
reformation was never, perhaps, effected in so short a 
time by one man either before or since. But, in 
order to make you understand the nature of the abuses 
which Clive had to rectify, you must remember that, in 
the first instance, the East India Company was merely a . 
society of trading merchants." 

" Oh, yes, mamma !" said Edward ; " I quite remember 
that." 

"Of course, then," continued Mrs. Leslie, "each 
member thought himself justified in trading for his 
own advantage. When, however, Clive had converted a 
mere mercantile settlement into a mighty empire, a new 
order of things sprang up, which required a totally 
different system of government. It was as ridiculous to 
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suppose that the merchants of Calcutta and Madras 
could regulate the financial and political well-being of 
the various States brought under their authority, as it 
would be to think that the affairs of the British empire 
could be best managed by the merchants and warehouse- 
men of London and Liverpool. Their minds, of course, 
would be engrossed with their own affairs, and each 
would be endeavouring to legislate for his own particular 
advantage. Clive immediately perceived this difficulty, 
and wrote to the Home Council, telling them that if 
they wished that India should be well governed and 
themselves well served, they must send out competent 
people, and pay them a just remuneration; 'as, of 
course/ urged Clive, € you cannot expect a man to devote 
the best years of his life to wearisome details of business 
in a foreign and unhealthy land, separated from all 
whom he loves best, without you hold out some induce- 
ment which shall more than counterbalance all these 
disadvantages : and if you do not pay your officers suffi- 
ciently, what can you expect but that they will endeavour 
to make a profit for themselves ? And this will lead to 
the perpetration of acts of the grossest injustice and 
cruelty/ Fearing, however, that his arguments might 
not have much influence with the East India Board, he 
did not wait for their answer, but set to work vigorously 
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to uproot the fearful abuses which were disgracing the 
English name. He not only renewed the edict which 
prevented any servant of the Company from receiving 
any present, but forbade any officer, civil or military, from 
trading on his own account ; and, taking upon himself 
to put his own advice in practice, he laid aside the 
revenue which the Company received from a tax upon salt 
as a fund from whence to pay the salaries to which he 
thought the Government officers entitled, settling, at 
the same time, the different grades of promotion ; thus 
securing to every one the certainty of rising in his 
profession, and of obtaining a fixed and adequate 
recompence." 

"Oh, how glad the Company must have been that 
they sent out such a clever man !" said Edward. 

" On the contrary," replied Mrs. Leslie, " such is the 
innate selfishness of human nature, that no one act of 
Clivers life ever gave such universal dissatisfaction. 
Each party thought itself wronged : the Company, 
in that their profits were curtailed ; their officers, that 
instead of being able to amass immense fortunes and 
return at once to England, they were now obliged to per- 
form their share of the work, and wait a given number of 
years for their recompence. Clive was, however, not a 
man to be daunted by clamour or invective: he had 
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made up his mind what was just and right, and he was 
determined to see it carried steadily through. The civil 
service opposed him, but yielded. In the army he met 
with much more formidable resistance: two hundred 
officers determined to throw up their commissions on 
the same day, never doubting for an instant that, sooner 
than deprive himself of the instrumentality of that force 
by which the English power was alone upheld, Clive 
would be glad to make any terms. They had yet to 
learn the strength of his all-powerful will. If it is the 
highest test of genius for a man to be at all times 
equal to the situation in which he is placed, Clive was 
unquestionably the greatest commander of his age. He 
calmly accepted the resignation of the officers, and, to 
their unutterable surprise, filled their places with men 
on whom he could rely." 

" Oh, what a sell for them !" exclaimed Harry. 

" It was, indeed," replied Mrs. Leslie ; " doubly so, 
when they found that the troops, that they thought they 
should have taken with them, to a man remained firm to 
their duty. The name of Clive outweighed two hundred 
others ; and the soldiers, who remembered Plassy, were 
true to the general who had led them to unfailing victory. 
Clive followed up his advantage with his usual prompti- 
tude, cashiering the principal offenders, but showing 
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clemency towards tbose younger men whom he thought 
had been merely drawn into the conspiracy against their 
better judgment, whilst, at the same time, he made it 
clear to all that he was only upholding his just autho- 
rity, and not gratifying any private pique ; for when ho 
was urged to put some of the officers on trial on a* 
charge of having planned his assassination, he steadily 
refused to do so, saying, € These men are Englishmen, 
not assassins/ " 

" He really was a brave man !" said Edward. 

"And not only brave, but generous," replied Mrs. 
Leslie. " I think few men exposed to his temptations 
would have withstood them so nobly as he did, and put 
aside all considerations of personal wealth and aggran- 
dizement for the good of his country's service." 

" But was not Clive paid like the others, mamma — by 
a regular salary ?" inquired Edith. 

" Yes; but this salary did not even cover his expenses, 
and there was not one of the Indian chieftains who 
would not have given him any amount he had liked to 
ask to secure his friendship and protection." 

" Oh, but, mamma," exclaimed Edward, " he could 
not have done that ! How could he have found fault 
with others for accepting presents, if he had himself set 
them the example ?" 
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" That is precisely what he felt/' replied Mrs. Leslie. 

" Well, then, mamma, there was no such great merit : 
he only did his duty." 

" Only did his duty, Edward !" replied Mrs. Leslie. 
" Do you think how much is implied in those words, 
and how often you fail in performing it ?" 

Edward's conscience rather pricked him, and he was 
silent. 

Mrs. Leslie continued: tg Considering Clive's early 
education, and the unlimited authority which he now 
enjoyed, I am inclined to agree with what he himself 
said when, at a later period, he was called to account by 
the English House of Commons — € At this moment I 
stand astonished at my own moderation/ One present 
he, however, did accept, but not for himself. Meer 
Jaffier had left him a legacy of about sixty thousand 
pounds: this he immediately made over to the Com- 
pany, to form a fund for the relief of their wounded 
officers and men." 

" I like Clive," said Harry, warmly. 

" So do I," replied Mrs. Leslie. " In fact, I have 
always admired Clive so very much myself, that I am 
afraid I may have a little fallen into the fault of giving 
you too favourable an impression of him ; for there was 
one sad deficiency in his character." 
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" Ah ! I remember, mamma," interrupted Edith; " he 
did not love God." 

"I do not know that we should be justified, my 
love/' replied Mrs. Leslie, " in using quite so strong a 
term. God alone can tell what may be passing in the 
inmost depths of the heart; but, outwardly, religious 
principles certainly did not actuate Clive; and it was 
the absence of this sustaining power which, alas ! closed 
in sadness and in gloom a life, resplendent with brilliant 
exploits." 

" Oh, mamma !" 

" After having retained his appointment for about a 
year and a half," continued Mrs. Leslie, " and worked 
the astounding reformation which alone ought to im- 
mortalise his name, Clive returned to England, hoping 
to be allowed to pass the remainder of his life in the 
enjoyment of his well-earned honours. But he forgot 
that though his skill and courage had borne all before 
him when his strong will was supported by his unbounded 
power, yet that in relinquishing his authority he had 
considerably altered his position. I have already told 
you how many enemies he had made himself by his 
determination to put down at any hazard the system of 
oppression and bribery by which the Company's servants 
had so speedily enriched themselves, and also how 
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annoyed the Company had itself been by having their 
revenue curtailed by the tax upon salt being expended 
in salaries for their officers, instead of in dividends for 
themselves. There were numbers, therefore, eager to 
seize upon any excuse for calling in question the conduct 
of the late Governor-General ; their eagerness, no doubt, 
sharpened by the hope of sharing in the spoil of dive's 
confiscated fortune." 

" Oh, now I hope they will not succeed in anything 
so shamefully unjust !" exclaimed Harry. 

" Clive was ordered to appear before the bar of the 
House of Commons," continued Mrs. Leslie, "and the 
speech which he then made in his defence is reported to 
have been one of the finest specimens of eloquence in the 
English language. He might have been mistaken in 
his policy ; many of his actions were decidedly blame- 
worthy; but none could doubt the nobleness of his 
, nature, or his innate love of truth and rectitude. The 
accusations brought against him were, however, too 
numerous to admit of any speedy settlement of the 
question, and a year elapsed before Clive was formally 
absolved from any wilful misdemeanour, and confirmed 
in possession of his honours and estates. But it was too 
late : the arrow of reproach had entered his proud 
rt, and rankled there till it caused a mortifying sore; 
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all the anxiety throngh which he had just passed had 
also greatly increased a very painful disease from 
which he had for some years suffered; and, alas! he 
did not tarn for comfort and for strength where alone 
they can be found, but, in a fit of depression, sought to 
find refuge in the grave from the trials and disappoint- 
ments which had crushed his noble spirit." 

"Oh, mamma!" exclaimed Edward, "do you mean 
that he committed suicide ?" 

" And after he had been twice before prevented from 
doing so !" added Edith, with a sigh. 

" It is most sad," replied Mrs. Leslie, " to think of 
such a termination to such a life, and ought, indeed, to 
teach us humility, as we think how little talent, wealth, 
station, will avail us without we are upheld by the 
blessing of God." 

" But do you think God forgave him, mamma?" said 
Edith. 

" My love," replied her mother, " that is a point far, 
far beyond our comprehension. We must not seek to 
fathom the mind of the Almighty : it is quite sufficient 
for us to work out our own salvation. We have far 
greater advantages than Clive ever possessed. If we 
fall, therefore, our condemnation will be so much the 
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greater. We need not judge others; we have quite 
enough to do to judge ourselves." 

The children all looked very grave. They were still 
silent when Morton opened the drawing-room door and 
announced " Mrs. Pemberton." 

Harry felt the colour rush hotly to his cheeks ; and 
his flush was even deeper still as he saw William 
Dashleigh closely following her. However, in the first 
buzz of conversation no particular notice was directed to 
himself, and he was beginning to feel somewhat more at 
his ease, when suddenly Dashleigh, looking most pro- 
vokingly towards him, said, in a voice audible to every 
one in the room, " By-the-by, Arnold, I hope you have 
not distressed yourself about that money : it really was 
of no earthly consequence to me !" 

How glad Harry felt at this moment that he had had 
the courage to speak the truth I What would have 
become of him if he had persisted in a course of falsehood 
and deception ? It would all have been discovered, and 
he would have been disgraced for ever in the presence of 
those whose opinion he most valued. Still, it was very 
painful to him to have this public reference to his past 
misconduct, and he could only say, blushing deeply as 
he spoke, " Oh, no ; he did not want the money — he 
wished to pay." 
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" Well, never fret about it," said Dashleigh, perfectly 
aware of the pain he was inflicting, and rather delighting 
in it than otherwise; "you will win it back next time." 

" I shall not play again," said Harry, trying to speak 
calmly. 

" Not play again ! Pooh ! nonsense ! If you do not, 
you wont be half the fellow I take you for." But this 
time he lowered his tone : he had a sort of instinctive 
dread of Mrs. Leslie, which made him feel it might not 
be safe to carry his bullying too far in her presence. 

" I cannot help that," replied Harry, whilst a vision 
of how he should be laughed at on his return to Harrow 
flitted very uncomfortably before his mind. 

"Cannot help!" returned Dashleigh. "What! a 
plucky fellow like you talk about cannot help ! Why, 
we can all help what we choose." 

"What were you saying, William?" said Mrs. Pem- 
berton, who, seeing from Harry's face that something 
was the matter, meant very kindly to come to his 
assistance. 

" I was only saying," returned Dashleigh, with un- 
blushing effrontery, "that if we chose it, we can all 
help one another." 

" Oh, indeed, very right," replied Mrs. Pemberton, 
perfectly satisfied. " I did not understand you — I was 

i2 
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afraid there was something the matter. Boys live upon 
teasing each other, I think," she added, turning to Mrs. 
Leslie. 

" It is very unwholesome food, and one that they will 
not thrive upon, I should be afraid," replied Mrs. Leslie, 
with a grave smile. 

" Oh, boys will be boys," returned Mrs. Pemberton. 

" But boys will be men in time, and what then ?" 
Seeing, however, that her visitor did not understand her 
meaning, and unwilling to continue the discussion in the 
presence of the children, Mrs. Leslie turned to Edward, 
adding, " My love, perhaps Mr. Dashleigh would like 
to see the pheasantry." 

Edward immediately understood his mother's meaning, 
and, in spite of Dashleigh's manifest reluctance, succeeded 
in taking him out with him, and Harry was thus left for 
the time in peace. 

But Dashleigh was not a boy to be turned away from 
his purpose. He, like Edward, had fully comprehended 
Mrs. Leslie's meaning, and although he had not liked to 
oppose her openly, yet he was none the less determined 
to wreak his spite on the first convenient opportunity, 
not merely upon Harry, but upon Edward likewise. He 
piqued himself upon never forgetting an affront, and 
Edward, by his conduct at the billiard-table, had offended 
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him past forgiveness. He had been extremely annoyed 
also at Harry's prompt payment of his debt, as he bad 
calculated, by means of this obligation, on having a hold 
upon both the cousins, never doubting that Edward 
would do all he could to shield Harry from the conse- 
quences of Mr. Leslie's displeasure, which he thought 
would be sure to be excited by so palpable an act of dis- 
obedience. But Edward puzzled him, and he was not 
quite sure which were his weak points. He determined, 
therefore, to throw off the bullying manner he had 
hitherto assumed, and to endeavour, by professions of 
regard and good fellowship, to elicit something which 
might give him a clue to his companion's most vulne- 
rable point. 

They were busily discussing the merits of some very 
handsome wild fowl, when Edith came running up to 
them quite out of breath. " Oh, Mr. Dashleigh," she 
said, as soon as she could speak, " I have been looking 
for you everywhere. Mrs. Pemberton is waiting to go 
home." 

" Then she must wait !" said Dashleigh. 

" But she told me to say she was in a hurry," rejoined 
Edith, gently. 

" Then she must wait till she is out of it," was his 
only reply. 
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" Shall I ran back and say you are coming ?" asked 
Edith, looking at Edward as she spoke. 

" Yes, do/' replied Edward, glad of any excuse to get 
Edith out of Dashleigh's way. 

Dashleigh observed his manner, and thinking he had 
probably discovered what he wanted, said, in a patron- 
izing, off-hand way, " Pretty child, that !" 

t€ Edith is no child," returned Edward, colouring. 

" Oh, no, I forgot she is your companion !" rejoined 
Dashleigh, in a sneering tone. €t So, of course I should 
not have made the remark." 

" She might be any one's companion," replied Edward, 
warmly. 

" Umph ! probably some people might think it slow to 
pass their holidays with a girl. But it is fortunate that 
we have not all the same tastes and feelings." 

" Very," returned Edward, in a manner so entirely 
unmistakeable, that it was perhaps fortunate that the 
discussion was put an end to by the arrival of a servant 
to hasten Master Dashleigh's movements. Quite enough 
had been said, however, to satisfy Dashleigh that if he 
wished to annoy Edward, he need only mortify and 
affect to despise his sister ; and with the amiable intention 
of taking every opportunity of doing so, he entered Mrs. 
Pemberton's carriage, and drove away from the Priory. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Warren Hastings. — Rivalry for the post of minister at the Court of 
Moorshedabad. — Hastings determines to abolish the office. — Orders 
Reza Khan to be arrested. — Delay of the trial. — Reza Khan is at 
length set at liberty. — Hastings refuses to pay tribute to the Great 
Mogul. — Takes possession of the two ceded provinces of Corah and 
Allahabad, and sells them to the King of Oude. — The destruction of 
the Rohillas. — Change in the form of Indian government. — Appoint- 
ment of a council-board and a court of justice. — Hastings dislikes 
the change. — Decline of Hastings' influence. — Nuncomar accuses 
him of accepting bribes. — Is summoned before the council. — Hastings 
refuses to submit to the authority of the council. — Nuncomar is 
arrested on a charge of forgery. — Tried, condemned, and executed. — 
Hastings' power re-established. — Turns his attention to the subju- 
gation of the Mahrattaf . 

" Mamma," said Edward, when the children were next 
alone with Mrs. Leslie, " how very difficult it must have 
been for Clive to keep his temper, when he knew that he 
was acting rightly, and yet was meeting with constant 
opposition !" 

"Very difficult; but what made you think of it just 
now?" 

" Something that took place yesterday between Dash- 
leigh and myself," replied Edward. " Mamma, I cannot 
bear William Dashleigh !" 
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" Take care, my dear boy, that your prejudice against 
him does not make you unjust. That would not be to 
imitate the best part of dive's character at all." 

" But do you like him, mamma ?" 

" He is not a pleasant boy, certainly." 

" Oh, it is much more than that, mamma. He always 
makes me feel in the wrong; he makes me angry with 
myself and every one else. I have never felt comfortable 
since his visit yesterday." 

" Then there must have been something wrong, my 
love, in yourself, I am afraid," returned Mrs. Leslie, 
gently. "Your mind must be very little under your 
own control, if William Dashleigh can exercise such an 
unhappy influence over you." 

" But, mamma, you have often said how much we all 
influence each other." 

" So we do, my love," replied Mrs. Leslie : " there 
can be no doubt about that ; in fact, it is one of the 
chief causes of our responsibility : but yet, where is the 
good of religious principle, if it is not to counteract the 
effect of the trials and vexations which we are sure to 
meet with every day ? If we are to let our minds be 
disturbed by every annoying cause, we might just as well 
be without religious principle at all." 

"What shall I do, mamma?" 
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"Try and turn your mind from what is annoying 
you." 

" Then, will you go on about India, mamma ?" 

" Yes, if you like." 

" I shall like that," said Edith. " I want to know 
what they did without Clive." 

" Fortunately for our power in India," replied Mrs. 
Leslie, " he was succeeded by a man of first-rate abilities, 
though of most unscrupulous character. But, to make 
you clearly understand both the talents and the faults 
which distinguished the administration of Warren 
Hastings, we must go back for a few minutes to the 
time when I told you India was so terribly mismanaged, 
just before Lord CHve was sent out for the last time, 
when, if you remember, the nabob had been reduced to 
a mere cypher in the hands of the English Government." 

"Oh, yes, I quite remember that!" said Edward. 
" And they pulled down one nabob and set up another, 
just as they pleased." 

" Not thinking it prudent, however," continued Mrs. 
Leslie, "outwardly to usurp the supreme power, the 
British Government appointed a native minister at 
Moorshedabad, with a very large salary and almost 
unlimited power, responsible only to the English Council 
at Calcutta. Of course, such an appointment was most 
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eagerly sought after; and every species of lying, artifice, 
and bribery was freely made nse of to obtain it; and 
the unfortunate people, oppressed on all hands, had no 
one to whom they could turn with any hope of obtaining 
redress. At the time that Lord Clive arrived in India, 
this post of prime minister had again become vacant; 
and amongst the number of candidates, the two most 
distinguished were Beza Khan, a Mahommedan, and 
Nuncomar, a Hindoo, a man as notorious for his vices as 
for his talents. Clive, with his natural love of justice, 
was most anxious to make a right selection. He saw 
clearly the difficulties which might arise from placing a 
Mahommedan ruler over a Hindoo population ; but still, 
this seemed to him a lesser evil than that of giving the 
supreme authority to one who was known to be utterly 
devoid of principle, and who had already not scrupled to 
commit forgery to rid himself of an inconvenient 
opponent." 

"But Clive could not say much about forgery, 
mamma," said Edward. " Perhaps he himself had set 
Nuncomar the example." 

" He must have been painfully reminded of his own 

act, I should think," replied Mrs. Leslie. " The thought 

of how sadly any misdeed of our own may mar our future 

sefulness has always seemed to me one of the strongest 
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inducements to right action. Words are as nothing 
when unaccompanied by deeds." 

" Then he did not choose Nuncomar !" said Harry. 

"No; after considerable reflection, he decided on 
making Reza Khan minister; and the wisdom of his 
choice was quite justified by the skill with which he 
managed the kingdom for the seven years which inter- 
vened between his own appointment and that of Warren 
Hastings to the governor-generalship. Unfortunately 
both for him and for Hastings, the English people were 
still bewitched with the notion that India was one vast 
continent of gold and jewels. Not all Clivers repre- 
sentations had been able to undeceive them. They saw 
his immense wealth, and they imagined any one might 
acquire the same ; just as all country boys, a hundred 
years ago, seem to have thought, they had but to come 
up to London to find the streets paved with gold — or to 
purchase a cat, and become Whittingtons, thrice Lord 
Mayors of London." 

€t If they had come up to London last winter just 
after the snow, they would not have thought London 
was paved with gold, would they, Aunt Mary?" said 
Harry. " Do you remember the pretty mess it was in ?" 

"Yes, I do, indeed," replied Mrs. Leslie; "and the 
pretty mess somebody else was in, likewise !" 
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" Oh, aunt, but if you had seen the mud we had to go 
through/' exclaimed Harry, "you never would have 
been surprised/' 

" That is something like the excuse which Hastings 
offered for his conduct/' returned Mrs. Leslie, with a 
smile. " ' If you had understood,' he said, ' the position 
in which the Directors placed me, you would not have 
been surprised at the course I pursued.' " 

" What did they want him to do ?" asked Edward. 

"Having formed such an extremely exaggerated 
estimate of the resources of the country," continued 
Mrs. Leslie, " they were naturally disappointed at the - 
revenue falling far short of what they thought they had 
a right to expect ; and instead of listening to the truth 
— that Bengal did not produce spontaneous gold, and 
that the Bengalese were an indolent, inert people — they 
attributed their disappointment to the mismanagement 
of Reza Khan, and insisted that he should be dismissed 
from his post and publicly disgraced; desiring that 
Nuncomar, who had found means to insinuate himself 
into their good graces, should be raised to the vacant 
post of honour. Hastings, though perfectly aware of 
the injustice of the whole transaction, was glad to avail 
himself of the pretext thus afforded him to abolish the 
office itself of minister; for he saw how much more 
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power would thus be thrown into the hands of the 
governor, and that likewise the minister's enormous 
salary of a hundred thousand pounds a year might pos- 
sibly find its way into the English treasury. Therefore, 
although he had the firmest intention that Nuncomar 
should not profit by the change, yet, without giving the 
unfortunate Beza Khan a minute's warning, he caused 
him to be arrested and sent as a prisoner to Calcutta/' 

" Oh, what a shame !" exclaimed Edward and Harry, 
in different tones. 

" I do not think Clive would have done that ; do you, 
mamma?" added Edith. 

" No, certainly I do not/' replied Mrs. Leslie. " That 
the change in the nature of the government was dictated 
by good policy there can be no doubt, had it only been 
effected by a different method : but, in the sight of God, 
nothing can ever justify a man in acting in opposition 
to his conscience. Hastings did what he could to soften 
his own sense of the injustice he had committed, by 
putting off Reza Khan's trial to an indefinite period ; 
hoping that when once he had re-arranged his plans of 
government, he might be able to release his unfortunate 
captive. Accordingly, as soon as he was quite sure of his 
own supremacy in Bengal, he summoned the ex-minister 
to appear before a committee at which he himself pre- 
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sided ; and although Nuncomar appeared as accuser, and 
pleaded his cause with very great skill and eloquence, 
yet Hastings pronounced the charges not proved, and 
dismissed Reza Khan with no further punishment than 
his long imprisonment/' 

" Bad enough, too I" said Harry. 

" How dreadfully disappointed Nuncomar must have 
been, when he found that there was no longer to be a 
minister at Moorshedabad !" said Edward. 

" Dreadfully I" replied Mrs. Leslie ; " and the more 
still, that he had failed so signally in his plans for 
effecting the destruction of his hitherto successful rival, 
Reza Khan. He consoled himself, however, with the 
hope of revenging himself upon Hastings, whom he 
justly considered had only made dupes of them both to 
raise himself upon their ruin. The time for vengeance, 
however, had not yet come, and Hastings 1 attention was 
directed towards other affairs. The Directors of the 
East India Company still continued to write for larger 
remittances of money ; and Hastings, finding that the 
addition to the yearly revenue ensured by the abolition 
of Reza Khan's office, and the reduction to one-half of 
the Nabob of Bengal's allowance, was not sufficient to 
meet their demands, was obliged to turn his thoughts 
towards other quarters. His skill in all financial matters 
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was only to be equalled by his utter unscrupulosity, and 
be therefore determined, without the slightest hesitation, 
on a plan by which the Company might be speedily 
enriched. At a time when there seemed little pro- 
bability of the British empire being so firmly esta- 
blished in India, the Company had agreed to pay the 
Great Mogul a yearly tribute of three hundred thousand 
pounds, besides giving up two provinces which they had 
conquered — Corah and Allahabad. But things had very 
much altered since this treaty was made, and the 
Governor of Bengal had become a more powerful ruler 
than the Great Mogul. With Hastings, might was 
right : he not only refused to pay any further tribute, 
and sent troops to re-occupy the two provinces, but pre- 
pared to gain an immense accession of revenue by selling 
these very provinces, to which he had not the slightest 
claim, to the sovereign of Oude." 

s( Oh, but would the English Government allow such 
injustice, mamma ?" exclaimed Edward. " I was always 
so proud of my countrymen; and I thought, if justice 
could be had nowhere else, it could be got in England. 
I shall begin to think I must alter my opinion." 

"It is quite true," replied Mrs. Leslie, "that the 
same rules of justice ought to have been applied in India 
which would hold good over the rest of the world. But 
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still, I do not feel sure that it would be possible to judge 
the English Government of India in 1770 by the 
standard which must be applied to it now. I have told 
you what a false estimate had been made of its wealth 
and resources. Communication was then so infrequent, 
that there was no great opportunity of disabusing the 
public mind : Hastings' authority was almost absolute, 
nor was he assisted by men of talent such as are the 
Indian civil officers of the present day." 

"But, mamma/' said Edward, "if the Board of 
Directors kept writing for more and more money, do 
you not think that they were the real cause of the 
injustice ?" 

" I quite agree with you as to the English Directors 
being the real cause of many of Hastings' unjust acts," 
replied Mrs. Leslie ; " but we must not hastily conclude 
that the love of justice innate in an Englishman was not 
to be found amongst any of the members of the East 
India House. Had the plans of Warren Hastings — and 
I have a much worse story to tell you than any you have 
yet heard — been laid before the British Council, and had 
they then been obliged to decide whether they should be 
carried into effect, or whether the Directors should 
receive a smaller dividend, I have so firm a reliance on 
our national character, that I think but few men would 
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have been found to vote in favour of their own self- 
interest. It was their duty, indeed, to have made them- 
selves better informed of the true state of existing affairs; 
and a fearful responsibility will ever attach to them for 
not having done so — for they awoke from their dream to 
find themselves enriched, indeed, but their country dis- 
graced for ever. I know of no incident in history, 
except perhaps the massacre of St. Bartholomew, which 
seems to me more dreadful than the destruction of the 
Bohillas." 

"Who were they, mamma?" asked Edith; "1 do 
not think you have told us anything about them." 

"They were a tribe of very brave mountaineers," 
replied Mrs. Leslie, "who had originally volunteered 
their services to the Great Mogul on condition of holding 
certain tracts of land — something like the free com- 
panies of the middle ages, only that they fought for pay. 
On the death of Aurungzebe, they threw off fealty to the 
Mogul empire, and established an independent kingdom 
of their own ; and a fine, intelligent, brave race they 
were, and their kingdom was the best governed of all 
the Indian states. The Nabob of Oude, Sujah Dowlah, 
had long set his heart on the possession of this productive 
territory. The only difficulty was, how to effect his 
object. The Rohillas were such notoriously brave 
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warriors, that he shrunk from entering into a contest 
with them. Hastings' arrangement about the provinces 
of Corah and Allahabad inspired him with the sudden 
thought that perhaps he would sell the services of the 
English army : his wealth was unbounded, and money 
would be nothing to him, which could purchase the 
possession of the much -coveted prize." 

" Oh !" exclaimed Edward, in a tone of horror, " will 
the soldiers who fought under Clive fight in such a war 
as that?" 

" Soldiers, alas ! have but very little choice," replied Mrs. 
Leslie : " they must march wherever their commander 
leads them. But it is an eternal disgrace to Hastings 
that he should have sanctioned so iniquitous a proceed- 
ing. It was in vain that the unfortunate Rohilla chiefs 
protested their entire innocence, and entreated to be 
informed under what pretence war could thus be declared 
against them. It was quite suflicient for Hastings to 
know that he wanted money; and here was an easy 
method of obtaining it, for Sujah Dowlah promised to 
pay four hundred thousand pounds for the loan of the 
troops, and likewise to defray all the expenses of the 
armament. Finding remonstrance useless, the Rohillas 
gallantly prepared for war, determining to sell their lives 
as dearly as possible, and to defend their country to the 
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last. But, alas ! their gallantry availed little against the 
discipline and courage of the English troops. After an 
obstinate ^resistance, they were entirely defeated in a 
general engagement, their troops dispersed, and all their 
best generals killed. Then ensued scenes of such awful and 
brutal carnage, that 1 cannot shock you by the repetition 
of them; — whole villages destroyed, and their inhabitants 
massacred, with every variety of imaginable torments." 

" But, mamma," exclaimed Edward, " the British 
soldiers did not commit all these atrocities, did they?" 

" No ; but they stood by and saw it done, and that 
comes to much the same thing," replied Mrs. Leslie. 
"There must have been moments afterwards, I should 
think, when, in his luxurious palace in Calcutta, Warren 
Hastings must have heard the solemn words, 'What 
hast thou done ? the voice of thy brother's blood crieth 
unto me from the ground !' And little would avail the 
answer, 'I know not — Am I my brother's keeper?'" 

« Oh, dear !" said Edith, with a slight shudder, "I do 
not think I should like to be a great man — it would be 
such a fearful responsibility !" 

"Yes; but then one might be a great, good man, 
Edith," said Edward, " and that would be delightful ! 
Think how charming it would be to put down all such 
wickedness!" 

k2 
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" But then suppose you did not?" 

" Oh, but I should/' said Edward. 

Mrs. Leslie smiled, but rather sadly. 

"Mamma, what are you thinking about?" said 
Edward. 

" I was thinking how curiously the character remains 
the same at all ages," replied Mrs. Leslie, " and what 
constant watchfulness over ourselves this conviction 
should produce." Edward looked as if he did not quite 
understand her meaning. Mrs. Leslie continued — " See, 
this reliance on yourself and your own powers is so 
habitual to you, that you are not even aware of what 
you have just said. The same quality was the secret of 
Warren Hastings' success in life, but it also led him into 
the commission of very great crimes." 

"But, mamma," exclaimed Edward, "you do not 
think I could ever do anything so dreadful as that! 
Oh, what must you think of me ?" 

" I think you have fine, noble, generous feelings, but 
are sadly deficient in humility," replied Mrs. Leslie, 
firmly, but gently; " and humility is the foundation of 
all that is greatest and best." 

"But do you not think I am better than I was, 
mamma — humbler, I mean ?" 

" Well, I hope so," replied Mrs. Leslie. 
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" Aunt Mary, I will tell you what I have been think- 
ing," said Harry, who had been silent all this time. 
" They ought to have had The Times out there." 

"Such abuses could not have existed in that case, 
certainly," replied Mrs. Leslie; "but the state of society 
was then so entirely different to what it is now, that the 
existence of such a journal would not have been possible. 
Many, many years were to pass away before what was 
called the freedom of the press could be granted. But 
that takes us to quite a different period of Indian 
history, and to the life of a very different man to Warren 
Hastings." 

" Who was he, mamma?" asked Edward. 

" Lord Metcalfe — such an excellent man ! — one of my 
very great favourites." 

" Shall we soon come to him, mamma ?" asked Edith. 

" I do not think we shall ever come to him at all/' 
replied Mrs. Leslie, smiling, "if we go on discussing 
such a variety of different subjects." 

"Well then, let us go back to the Rohillas," said 
Edward. 

" I do not want to hear any more about them," added 
Edith ; "it is so shocking !" 

" A great change was made about this time in the 
government of India," continued Mrs. Leslie, " which 
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threatened to frustrate the success of all the schemes for 
which Hastings had sacrificed his own and his country's 
honour. It was arranged that Bengal should be the 
chief of the three presidencies." 

"Which were the other two, mamma?" asked Edith. 

" Oh, I know," said Edward : " Madras and Bombay ." 

"The Governor-General was to live at Calcutta," 
continued Mrs. Leslie : " he was to hold his appointment 
for five years, and to be assisted by four members of 
council. At the same time, a fresh court was to be 
instituted, consisting of one superior and three inferior 
judges; and this court was to be entirely independent of 
the Governor-General and his Council. Do not forget 
this, as you will 6ee presently the use which Warren 
Hastings made of it." 

"Warren Hastings did not much approve this new 
arrangement, did he ?" said Harry. 

" Not at all," replied Mrs. Leslie, " as of course it 
interfered most fatally with all his plans ; and, whatever 
we may think of his morality, there can be no doubt 
about his consummate skill as a statesman. Three of 
the new council — Francis, Clavering, and Monson — were 
sent out from home; and, as Hastings' conduct had 
already been called in question in England, they arrived, 
full of zeal, to investigate it fully, hoping to rise into power 
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on the ruin of his influence. For the time they seemed 
successful. There was certainly plenty to find fault 
with; and they used their power so unsparingly, that at 
last they involved the empire in apparently irretrievable 
confusion. They forgot that India could not be governed 
like a free country. It was absolutely necessary that 
the people should be impressed with the awe of the 
authority of their ruler. To destroy Hastings' prestige 
was to destroy his power of governing ; consequently, no 
sooner did the people imagine that the Council, not 
Hastings, was supreme, than all sorts of complaints 
against the Governor, many of them purely imaginary, 
began to pour in on all sides. This was too good an 
opportunity for Nuncomar to throw away. Now, thought 
he, the hour of vengeance is arrived; and setting skilfully 
to work, he drew up a very clever paper, which he laid 
before the Council, in which he accused Hastings of 
having accepted a very large bribe from Reza Khan to 
procure his acquittal, and of his having sold a variety of 
government offices for his private emolument." 

"Do you think he had done it, mamma?" said 
Edward. 

" There may have been grounds for the accusation, 
perhaps," replied Mrs. Leslie ; " at least, for the latter 
part With regard to Reza Khan, it seems very unlikely. 
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His object was only to imprison him until he had made 
all his own arrangements for superseding him: he 
never wished to punish him further. But, however, the 
Council were only too glad to receive Nuncomar's accusa- 
tions; and, in spite of Hastings' objection that they 
had no right to try their superior officer, they formed 
themselves into a sort of committee to sit in judgment 
on the Governor, and summoned Nuncomar to appear 
before them. Not only did he reiterate his former 
charges, but, seeing how very agreeable they were to 
the committee, proceeded to enlarge and improve upon 
them." 

"That ought to have proved them false at once, 
ought it not, mamma?" said Edward. 

"To an unprejudiced mind it would, at least, have 
proved that no dependence was to be placed upon Nun- 
comar," replied Mrs., Leslie : " but the Council were 
blinded by passion and dislike; they decreed that 
Hastings had fraudulently received between thirty and 
forty thousand pounds, and that he must refund it. 
Nuncomar was dismissed with the greatest consideration, 
and for the moment his triumph seemed complete. But, 
shrewd as he was, he had failed to read the Governor's 
character, and Hastings was more than a match for him 
'n audacity and address. You remember I told" you 
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that the Law Court was entirely independent of the 
Government." 

" Yes ; I remember." 

" Hastings saw at a glance the immense advantage 
he might derive from this arrangement. Either Nun- 
comar or himself must fall ; and he was not the man to 
hesitate for an instant which it should be. The chief 
judge was Sir Elijah Impey, a man as notoriously pro- 
fligate as Judge Jeffries of James the Second's reign — 
worse he could not be. He was an old friend of Hastings', 
and the most suitable person to serve him in this crisis 
of his fate. In the midst of all his fancied triumph and 
security, whilst receiving crowded levees of his friends, 
Nuncomar was suddenly arrested and carried off to 
prison on the charge of a forgery committed years ago. 
Calcutta was in an uproar — the Council were dumb- 
founded : they never doubted who was the mover of the 
scheme, but it was impossible to prove it ; and the Court 
of Justice being irresponsible of themselves, they had 
no power to rescue Nuncomar ! A day was fixed for the 
trial — if a mere mockery of justice can be worthy of the 
name; a verdict was wrung from the jury; and Sir 
Elijah Impey pronounced the sentence of death." 

" Oh, mamma, this is the worst of all !" said Edith. 

"It may seem so at first," replied Mrs. Leslie; " and 
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most distinctly it was murder, give it what high-sounding 
name you choose : but I do not, myself, think it was so 
deadly a crime as the murder of the Rohillas. However, 
both were bad enough — we need hardly decide between 
them: the difference, to my mind, is that one was a 
deliberate, cold-blooded murder; the other, a fearful 
struggle for life, in which one party is borne down and 
overpowered. It would be impossible to give you an 
adequate idea of the dismay which spread amongst all 
classes of the Hindoo population at the intelligence that 
Nuncomar was condemned to death, and for a crime which 
seemed to them no crime at all, so little sacred, in their 
eyes, is truth. Moreover, Nuncomar was a Brahmin ; 
and a Brahmin cannot be put to death on any excuse 
whatever." 

" Perhaps he trusted to that," said Harry. 

" Possibly he might ; but, at any rate, Hastings trusted 
to the effect his death was sure to produce : if his influence 
could accomplish this, it could accomplish anything, and 
Hastings felt he should be again supreme; for if Nun- 
comar died, it was not likely that any one else would be 
found daring enough to appear as the Governor-General's . 
accuser. But, even to the last, no one seemed to believe 
that the execution would really take place. The Council 
were quite frantic with anger and dismay ; they resorted 
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to every expedient they could think of to save the unfor- 
tunate Hindoo, but all in vain. Time passed on, and 
the fatal morning dawned without the possibility of 
saving him. Crowds assembled to witness so. strange 
and startling a scene. 

" With the most entire calmness and self-possession 
Nuncomar passed on to meet his doom, ascended the 
scaffold with an unfaltering step, and himself gave the 
signal for his execution. The bolt fell; Nuncomar 
perished, and Hastings was saved. From that moment 
may be dated the re-establishment of his supremacy, 
although months of strife were to intervene before it 
was publicly acknowledged. But through these party 
struggles we need not follow him. A great crisis was 
on the point of taking place, and the English Govern- 
ment felt that such a man as Warren Hastings could 
not be spared from his post. When, therefore, his first 
five years of authority had expired, he was re-appointed, 
and not a word was said about the past. No sooner 
was he sure of his position, than he turned his atten- 
tion towards a danger which he had long thought 
imminent, and against which he was anxious to provide 
in time/' 

" He was a very clever man, was he not, mammaf w 
said Edward. 
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" Marvellously so !" replied Mrs. Leslie. "In fact, I 
always think he was one of the greatest statesmen whom 
England has ever possessed. It is only grievous that such 
great talents should have been united with such great 
faults ; for his was one of those grand minds which can 
take a calm and dispassionate survey of everything 
around them ; foreseeing difficulties, and providing the 
remedies ; neither elevated by success, nor depressed by 
failure, but meeting each danger as it arises— conqueror 
over all." 

"But who were his new opponents, Aunt Mary?" 
asked Harry. " I shall be quite glad to hear of a war 
in which the English will come out with rather more 
flying colours than in the massacre of the unfortunate 
RohiUas." 

" At the dissolution of the Great Mogul empire, you 
may remember my telling you about the Mahrattas," 
replied Mrs. Leslie, "a brave and warlike people who 
had served under Aurungzebe as a species of freebooters. 
By degrees these wanderers had formed themselves into 
independent tribes, though nominally they still owned 
the sovereignty of the representative of the great 
Emperor, and of his principal minister, who was called 
the Peshwa, and who lived in great state at Poonah." 

" Where is Poonah, mamma ?" asked Edith. 
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" Get your Atlas, and see/' 

" It is near Bombay, mamma, is it not ?" said Edward, 
looking at the map. 

« Yes ; a little to the south." 

" Oh, here it is — I have got it !" said Edward. 

"Look, then, at the situation of all that mountain 
range," continued Mrs. Leslie; "that is where the 
Mahratta chieftains held their separate courts; and 
what Hastings feared was, that if a Continental war 
broke out again in Europe, the French, or the Dutch, or 
whoever it might be, would form an alliance with these 
Mahratta chiefs, in which case the British possessions in 
Bombay would be exposed to the greatest possible peril. 
To forestall this danger was now his object, and the oppor- 
tunity he required was afforded him by a most opportune 
quarrel between two rivals for the dignity of Peshwa." 

" Oh, now," said Harry, " he is going to trjr the old 
dodge : he is going to make them fight between them- 
selves for the shells, whilst he munches up the oyster." 

" Something to that effect," replied Mrs. Leslie. 
"His object was to espouse the strongest side, and, 
having helped to gain the victory, to turn a dangerous 
enemy into a valuable ally. Nothing could be better 
planned than his whole scheme; and it would un- 
doubtedly have been crowned with the most signal and 
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complete success, had not a still more alarming danger 
suddenly obliged him to recal his troops, and turn his 
attention to another quarter," 

" Where are we going now?" said Harry. 

" Down to the south, where we have not been for a 
long time," replied Mrs. Leslie, "and where a new and 
most formidable enemy is awaiting us." 

" He must wait a little longer, then, if you please," 
said Mr. Leslie, who came into the room at the moment ; 
" for I have been expecting you, mamma, until I have 
fairly lost all patience." 

" You must have had a very small stock in hand, then, 
I am afraid !" replied Mrs. Leslie. 

"This is too bad!" returned Mr. Leslie, good- 
humouredly. "First you waste my time, and then 
you justify yourself for doing it." 

" I beg your pardon," replied Mrs. Leslie ; " but I 
thought we settled you were to come and fetch me when 
you wanted me." 

"Well, here I am!" 

" And here am I !" replied Mrs. Leslie, laying down 
her work as she spoke. 

"Mamma is right after all, you see, papa!" said 
Edith, with a merry smile. 

" Well, right or wrong, make haste, or the workmen 
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will have left the plantations ! Are you coming, too ?" 
added Mr. Leslie, looking at the children. 

The invitation was joyfully accepted, and the whole 
party adjourned to the woods, to give their opinion on 
the improvements which were being made there. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Hyder Ali invades the Madras territory. — Hastings sends Sir Eyre 
Coote to oppose him. — The Battle of Porto Novo. — Hyder Ali 
retires to his own dominions. — His death. — Is succeeded by Tippoo 
Saib. — Hastings demands pecuniary assistance from the Rajah of 
Benares. — The Rajah complies. — Hastings repeats the demand. — 
Cheyte Sing offers a compromise. — Hastings refuses. — Hastings 
goes to Benares. — Imprisons Cheyte Sing. — The populace rise against 
Hastings. — Hastings exposed to imminent danger. — Escapes, and 
seizes the dominions of the Rajah. — Hastings accuses the Princesses 
of Oude of conniving at a conspiracy for overthrowing the English 
power. — Forces them to give up their revenue to him. — Warren 
Hastings returns to England. — Is impeached. — His trial. 

" I have had an invitation for you to-day," said Mrs. 
Leslie, as she came into the study, where the children 
were amusing themselves. 

" For which of us ?" asked Edward. 

" For all of you. Mrs. Mortimer has been here to ask 
you to go to her on Wednesday, to remain till Friday. 
She is intending to have a juvenile party on the Thurs- 
day, and her children wish you to be there beforehand. 
Would you like to go ?" 

"Oh, yes!" exclaimed the children; and then Edith 
added, rather timidly, " You will go, too, will you not, 
mamma?" 
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" No — I am not invited/' 

" I will take care of you," said Edward : ft do not be 
such a little frightened goose." 

" Oh, I am not frightened. But I have never been 
anywhere without mamma, and I do so like to have 
mamma with me !" 

" Well, and I am sure so do I," said Edward. " But we 
shall only be away one whole day." 

" I wonder what we shall do ?" said Harry. 

" I believe it is to be a sort of gipsy party on the 
Thursday," replied Mrs. Leslie; "and you are to boil 
your own kettle and make your own tea." 

" Oh, that will be jolly ! what fun !" exclaimed Harry. 

€ € And afterwards there is to be dancing on the lawn, 
and all sorts of games." 

But this was quite too much for Harry, who skipped 
about the room in the most ecstatic state, kissing his 
aunt and Edith indiscriminately. 

"My dear boy, do, pray, moderate your transports a 
little," said Mrs. Leslie, quite worn out at last with the 
exuberance of his glee, " or I shall quite repent having 
told you of Mrs. Mortimer's invitation. I am not at all 
like Warren Hastings, or I should have foreseen the risk 
I was incurring." 

" Could you not go on now, mamma, with Hastings ?" 

L 
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said Edward; "I have been wanting so to know who 
was the new enemy he is going to conquer;" whilst 
Harry blushed, and was silent. 

" You make very sure of victory," replied Mrs. Leslie. 
" But I shall be most happy to go on with the story, if 
you will go and fetch me my work: it is on the 
drawing-room table." 

The work was soon fetched, and Mrs. Leslie con- 
tinued : " Amongst those who raised themselves to inde- 
pendent sovereignty, none was more remarkable than 
Hyder Ali, a man of humble origin, but who, by his 
energy and genius, founded for himself the powerful 
kingdom of Mysore. Had Hastings been Governor of 
Madras, he would most probably have converted his 
formidable neighbour into a useful friend; but, unfor- 
tunately, Mr. Whitehill, who was president of the 
Madras Council, was quite unequal to the post. His 
conduct towards Hyder Ali was marked with both want 
of judgment and want of principle — sometimes irritating 
and annoying him, sometimes pretending to make 
treaties of peace. The consequences of such conduct 
were easy to foresee. Hyder at once hated and despised 
his adversary, and merely waited for a good opportunity 
of taking possession of the English presidency of 
Madras." 
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" There, Master Edward," said Harry ; " you see it 
was not such an easy victory, after all." 

" Oh, but," said Edward, " mamma is not speaking of 
Warren Hastings — she is speaking of the Governor of 
Madras." 

" Hastings was still engaged," continued Mrs. Leslie, 
"in his successful campaign against the Mahrattas, 
when he received intelligence that Hyder had suddenly 
invaded the territory of Madras with an overwhelming 
force; that he was carrying all before him — burning the 
villages, and destroying the houses of the English 
merchants; that he was rapidly approaching Madras, 
and that its wealthiest inhabitants had taken refuge at 
Fort St. George; that the governor was paralyzed by 
terror; and that the English troops had been everywhere 
defeated !" 

" A pleasant state of affairs !" said Harry. 

"Perfectly calm and undismayed, Hastings never 
hesitated for a moment," continued Mrs. Leslie, " as to 
the line of conduct he should adopt. Recalling Sir Eyre 
Coote from Berar, he sent him instantly, with all his 
available force, to take the command in the Carnatic, 
giving him unlimited powers, and displacing the feeble 
and inefficient governor. The results of his vigorous 
measures were soon apparent. The courage of the troops, 

l2 
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disheartened by the defeats which they had received 
under Munro and Baillie, revived again when they found 
themselves commanded by their gallant old veteran 
general — the general who had led them on to victory under 
the great Clive himself. Hyder Ali, secure of success, 
dared Sir Eyre Coote to meet him on the very ground 
where he had already defeated Baillie : and Coote was 
not slow to accept the challenge, being anxious, by a 
decided victory, to re-establish the English supremacy in 
the Carnatic. The great battle of Porto Novo was 
fought : Madras was saved, and Hyder was driven back 
into his own domains. Perhaps, however, it was fortu- 
nate for us that his death, which took place soon after- 
wards, released us from our very formidable antagonist; 
and his son Tippoo, who succeeded him, although he 
hated us far more intensely than Hyder had done, yet 
not being possessed of his father's abilities, he was not 
of course so dangerous an opponent. No sooner, how- 
ever, was peace restored in the Carnatic, than Hastings 
was obliged to turn his attention once more to the 
finances of the country." 

" And that is where he always fails," said Edward. 

"You will not find many people of that opinion," 
replied Mrs. Leslie. "It is for his great ability as a 
financier that Hastings is principally celebrated." 
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"Oh, I do not mean he was not very clever, mamma: 
I quite see he was that. But as soon as he has anything 
to do with money, he is so reckless and unprincipled; 
and I cannot bear to think of an Englishman disgracing 
himself." 

"And long may you have that feeling, my boy!" 
replied Mrs. Leslie ; " and most fully do I enter into all 
you say. If statesmen would but adhere to the standard 
of right, history would not have to record such dis- 
graceful deeds : but, alas ! self-interest and self-aggran- 
dizement too often take the place of those high and 
noble principles by which, as Christians, every action of 
our lives should be regulated. People seem to imagine 
that Christianity is some beautiful statue, very suitable 
as an ornament to our homes, whereas it ought to be the 
watch by which to set every action of our daily life." 

" I should like to have such a watch in reality," said 
Harry — " one I could always go by." But the words 
were hardly spoken, when the thoughts of the past made 
him blush deeply, whilst with difficulty he prevented the 
tears coming into his eyes. 

"We all have such a watch, Harry," replied Mrs. 
Leslie, taking no notice of his emotion. 

" Oh, aunt ! Oh, mamma !" 

" I think I know what mamma means," said Edith, 
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looking up timidly. " You know, Edward, we all have 
the Bible." 

" Of course," said Edward. " How stupid of me not 
to think of it!" 

" And we may call our daily actions the wheels, and 
the Holy Spirit the mainspring to regulate their move- 
ments," added Mrs. Leslie, with a smile. « 

" But then I think the Bible is like the key, to wind 
it up with," said Edward. " Or I will tell you what, 
mamma — I think we are the watches ourselves, and our 
daily life is its face." 

" We shall find it very difficult, I am afraid, to make 
our hands do their work regularly and well," replied Mrs. 
Leslie. " But, however, we must not go on with our 
metaphor, or we shall get wider and wider away from 
our point." 

" No more Rohillas, at any rate, I hope," said Harry. 

" Fortunately not," replied Mrs. Leslie. " But it is a 
most wanton act of injustice and aggression of which I 
have now to tell you. You remember it had been always 
the policy of the English to assist one native prince 
against another ?" 

" Yes, oh yes !" said the children. 

" The Rajah of Benares, an extremely wealthy chief- 
tain, was grievously oppressed at one time by the tyran- 
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nical Nabob of Oude. In this extremity, he applied 
to the English for aid." 

"He had better have fought it out for himself, I 
think/' said Harry. 

" Probably," replied Mrs. Leslie, with a smile. " But, 
however, the required assistance was most readily given. 
Benares was freed from all fear of the Nabob, and 
Cheyte Sing promised to pay a yearly tribute to the 
English. This promise was faithfully kept, and with 
the greatest punctuality the money was paid into the 
English treasury." 

" What excuse could, then, Hastings find, mamma? — 
for, of course, you are going to tell us he forced more 
money out of the unfortunate Cheyte Sing." 

" When the war broke out in Madras," replied Mrs. 
Leslie, "and he found he should require larger funds, 
Hastings represented that Cheyte Sing was to be con- 
sidered as a vassal of the English crown, and, as such, 
liable to be called upon to subscribe towards the wants 
of the British Government. No wonder that Cheyte 
Sing did not see the force of the reasoning, for he was 
no vassal at all. He had asked for a certain assistance, 
and had promised to pay a certain price for it; and as 
he had faithfully kept his part of the engagement, he 
naturally felt he had done all that was required of him. 
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However, to prevent any quarrel with the English, he 
gave Hastings the first fifty thousand pounds he de- 
manded." 

" That was a modest request, certainly !" said Harry. 

" The success of his first demand emboldened Hastings 
to make a second," replied Mrs. Leslie; "but Cheyte 
Sing began to think this would be a very awkward 
addition to his yearly tribute, and, hoping to propitiate 
the Governor, sent him a private present of twenty 
thousand pounds." 

"But he could not take that, could he, mamma?" 
said Edward. " He would have been publicly disgraced, 
would he not?" 

"I am almost uncharitable enough to think it was 
this fear which prevented his accepting the bribe/' 
replied Mrs. Leslie. " But, at any rate, he did refuse it, 
and paid it over to the Company, and, making a great 
merit of the act, insisted on Cheyte Sing making up the 
deficiency. Seeing there was no help for him, the 
unfortunate Rajah was obliged to comply. But, as before, 
his compliance availed him little : it only emboldened 
Hastings to venture on still more daring projects ; and 
his object was to invent some plausible excuse for pouncing 
on Cheyte Sing's dominions, and taking possession of 
them altogether." 
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" He is just like the wolf in the fable, mamma !" said 
Edith. 

" Yes, and he had not a much better excuse for his 
conduct," replied Mrs. Leslie. " Cheyte Sing was quite 
sufficiently acute to see very quickly through the motives 
of the Governor-General, and offered him two hundred 
thousand pounds if only he might be left in peace. But 
this would not do— Hastings required half a million. 
Rich as he was, it would have ruined Cheyte Sing to pay 
such a sum. He endeavoured to excuse himself; but 
Hastings determined to enforce his demand in person, 
refused to accept any excuse, and merely said he would 
pay a visit to Benares, and judge for himself of the truth 
of what he heard. In dreadful alarm, Cheyte Sing pre- 
pared to receive his formidable visitor, paying him the 
most extraordinary marks of homage and deference. 
But Hastings did not care for the homage — he wanted 
the money; and as this was not forthcoming, he ordered 
the Rajah to be immediately arrested and imprisoned. 
This was perhaps the first and only act of thorough want 
of judgment that Hastings displayed during his long 
administration, as he ought to have known that the 
people of Benares were a high-spirited, warlike set, not 
likely quietly to submit to such an act of indignity. The 
consequence was, that the whole population rose as one 
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man. The small force which Hastings had brought with 
him — fine, brave soldiers, and devotedly attached to their 
leader — fought with the most desperate valour in his 
defence ; but at length, overpowered by numbers, they 
were obliged to give way — but not until almost all their 
officers had fallen at their posts, and Hastings found 
himself, with only fifty men, opposed to the infuriated 
populace of Benares." 

"And what became of the Rajah?" asked Edward. 

" In the confusion he managed to effect his escape," 
replied Mrs. Leslie ; "and his presence served still further 
to animate his people. He began to think himself secure 
of victory, and talked, in his turn, of exterminating the 
British. It was in moments, however, of difficulty like this, 
that the full power of Hastings' character always displayed 
itself. With calm, cool courage, he confronted the peril, 
and sought means to avert it. By a most ingenious 
stratagem, he let his friends know of the imminence of 
his danger. The inhabitants of India used then to wear, 
and very likely do still, large, heavy gold ear-rings ; but 
in the unsettled state of the country, with no police to 
keep it in order, it would have been most unsafe to travel 
with such ornaments, and consequently, when they were 
going on any long journeys, they generally took out 
their ear-rings, and put quills or rolls of paper, or anything 
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they liked, to supply their place and prevent the holes 
from closing. On various small pieces of paper, Hastings 
wrote orders for the troops to march at once to his assist- 
ance, and making them up into little rollers, placed 
them in the ears of some of the most devoted of his 
followers, bidding them speed with all haste to Calcutta 
and elsewhere." 

" Oh ! I like Hastings, in spite of all his faults !" 
exclaimed Harry. "That was capital !" 

"Most fortunately for him," continued Mrs. Leslie, 
"the messengers contrived to make their escape from 
Benares, and, with almost incredible speed, carried the 
news of Hastings' danger to his various officers. Not 
an instant was lost. The men only entreated to be led 
to his assistance; and in a shorter time than seemed 
possible, the Governor heard that an army was advancing 
to his rescue." 

" Then his soldiers were fond of him ?" said Edward. 

€t Devotedly !" replied Mrs. Leslie : " in fact, not only 
the soldiers, but all classes. The influence which he pos- 
sessed over the minds of every one with whom he came in 
contact was something quite astounding, and is, perhaps, 
the greatest proof of his genius which can be adduced." 

" The Rajah must have been in a pretty fright," said 
Harry, " when he heard the army was coming !" 
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"He was indeed," replied Mrs. Leslie. " Unhappy 
man ! he found how little he could rely on the courage 
of his people when they found themselves opposed to the 
terrible English. The thousands who had flocked to his 
standard dispersed as by some magical touch; and 
Cheyte Sing, finding himself thus left alone, thought it 
safer to make his escape, and leave his kingdom in the 
power of the victorious Hastings." 

" Hastings certainly showed himself to be a very brave 
man," said Edward. " I think he deserved to succeed." 

" I am afraid," replied Mrs. Leslie, gravely, " that is 
not a very safe standard by which to test success ; and I 
am quite sure it will avail us nothing before a higher 
tribunal than that of man. But this is too often the 
case in this present life: we are dazzled by what is 
brilliant and daring, and in our admiration of the man, 
we quite forget how faulty may have been the Christian. 
Still, I agree with you, that no one could have shown 
greater nerve and determination than Hastings did in a 
position of most peculiar peril — not only saving himself, 
but adding a fresh province to the British empire. It 
did not, however, at first prove quite so valuable an 
acquisition as had been expected, and Hastings therefore 
determined that the Nabob of Oude should make up the 
deficiency." 
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" I suppose he hoped he would be frightened by the 
example of the poor Rajah of Benares, and give him 
what he wanted at once," said Harry. 

" He was frightened enough, I dare say," replied 
Mrs. Leslie ; " but it was not so easy to comply with 
the Governor's request. Asaph ul Dowlah was a most 
self-indulgent prince, and had already spent upon his 
own pleasures the money which Hastings required: 
hearing that Hastings had determined on paying him a 
visit, he forestalled the pleasure by going himself to 
meet him." • 

" That was very polite !" said Harry, laughing. 

" Very !" replied Mrs. Leslie, in the same tone. " But, 
however," she added, " the sad transaction which was 
settled in that meeting is no laughing matter. It makes 
me sick at heart to think that countrymen of my own 
should have lent themselves to such iniquity. Although 
Asaph ul Dowlah had squandered away his own fortune, 
yet his mother and his grandmother were possessed of a 
very large revenue. Of this money Asaph had already 
endeavoured to possess himself : the Princesses of Oude 
had applied to the British Government for protection, 
and this protection had been promised to them under 
the most solemn guarantees ; but, alas ! guarantees were 
nothing to Hastings where his own interest was coti- 
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cerned. When, therefore, Asaph proposed that the demands 
Hastings made upon his treasury should be paid by con- 
fiscating that of his mother, Hastings was quite ready- 
to improve upon the suggestion, and a pretext for this 
act of wanton aggression was not long wanting to his 
very fertile imagination. Ever since our empire in 
India was founded, it has always happened that the 
slightest check to our victorious career has been the 
signal for insurrectionary risings. No wonder, then, 
that when, for the moment, the Rajah of Benares seemed 
to be triumphant, the people of Oude should have 
thought it a suitable time to endeavour likewise to rid 
themselves of the English yoke. It was very convenient 
to Hastings to say that these efforts had been favoured 
by the Princesses of Oude ; and though not a shadow of 
ground could be found for the charge, the unfortunate 
women were thrown into confinement, deprived of their 
attendants, starved, and ill-treated, in the hope of ex- 
torting from them the fortune which was legally their 
own. Months passed on — months whose every day 
brought a tale of some fresh horror and suffering — till at 
length, when he had wrung twelve hundred thousand 
pounds from his unfortunate victims, Hastings began to 
think justice might be tempered with mercy, and an 
order was sent that the captives might be released." 
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" Poor things !" said Edith, sadly. " I am so glad I 
am not a princess, mamma !" 

" You are much happier as you are, certainly/' replied 
Mrs. Leslie. 

" But I should like to be something great and good 
too, mamma/' said Edward. 

"I know you would," replied his mother. "You 
inherit too much of my ambitious character/' she added, 
with a slight sigh. 

" You ambitious, mamma !" 

"Very!" 

" Oh, I never should have found that out !" 

" Well, I think Aunt Mary likes to be first/' said 
Harry, opening his eyes with his comical expression. 

" But mamma has a right to be first !" exclaimed 
Edward, half affronted at the imputation. " I do not 
know any one like mamma, and I am sure you do 
not!" 

" Gently, gently !" said Mrs. Leslie. " Harry is quite 
right, and you must not spoil me — or, what would be 
worse still, let me spoil you." 

" Oh, but that could not be, mamma !" said Edward, 
laughing. " How could I spoil you ? And you never 
spoil me, I am sure — and never have !" 

" I am not so sure of that, Edward. I sometimes 
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think I encourage your ambitious tendency more than is 
for your real good." 

" Oh, no, mamma !" said Edward, earnestly. " Indeed 
not," he added, as he laid his hand on hers, and looked 
up lovingly in her face ; ts for I always know whether a 
thing is right or not, by thinking whether it is what 
you would like. I always think I owe all that is good 
in me to you." 

" Heaven bless you, my child !" replied Mrs. Leslie, 
struggling to speak calmly. "But what is this but 
spoiling me ? It is not to me, dear Edward, you should 
look for good; it is not on so feeble an arm as mine 
that you should seek support. % Look upward, my boy, 
to One who is alone powerful to bring your good resolu- 
tions to perfection — to One who will be your friend 
when your mother's voice is stilled in death." 

Poor Edward ! the thought was too much for hini, 
and he laid his head upon his mother's lap to hide the 
tears which rushed hotly to his eyes. There was a 
moment's pause, and then Mrs. Leslie said cheerfully, 
" Well, I think it is quite time we should go back to 
India. Edith's very natural remark has led us into a 
discussion not very wholesome for any of us. I only 
wish," she added, laying her hand lightly on Edward's 
head as she spoke, " that the unfortunate Princesses of 
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Oude had had so affectionate a son. It would have 
spared them months of misery, and saved Hastings 9 
reputation from a new and blackening stain." 

"I only wonder," said Harry, "that the English 
Government allowed him to remain in India." 

"To its credit," replied Mrs. Leslie, "it was most 
anxious to institute a series of inquiries which must have 
led to the removal of Hastings from the governor- 
generalship. But to this the India House would not 
listen. They were perfectly aware of the unspeakable 
value of such a man at the head of their affairs; and 
they persisted in keeping Hastings at his post till 1785, 
when he returned to England, and was succeeded in 
1786 by Lord Cornwallis." 

" But was no notice taken of his conduct, mamma ?" 
said Edward. " I mean, when he returned to England ?" 

" Yes ; an inquiry was instituted, which gave rise to 
one of the most extraordinary trials which has ever taken 
place," replied Mrs. Leslie. " But to give you an account 
of it would take us too long away from India; and 
besides, I should really be sorry to deprive you of the 
pleasure of reading Macaulay's description of it for 
yourselves. I know of nothing in the English language 
which seems to me finer, whether for picturesque detail 
or for glowing eloquence." 

M 
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" Oh, mamma, read it to us !" said Edward. " I 
do not feel at all satisfied not to hear the end of 
Warren Hastings. I want to know whether he was 
punished." 

" It is too long ; I am afraid I should not have time 
now," replied Mrs. Leslie ; " but I will read it to you 
after dinner to-day, if you like. Papa dines at Merton, 
and so I shall be at leisure." 

"Oh, do! I shall like that," said Edward. "But 
just tell us, mamma, whether he was punished ?" 
" I think his conscience must have punished him." 
"Oh, that is not answering my question, mamma; 
that is not fair." 

" I do not think it would be at all more fair to forestall 
my story." 

" Well then, mamma, did he leave India quiet and 
prosperous ? I may ask that?" 

" Most certainly — there could not be a more reason- 
able request," replied Mrs. Leslie ; " and if the test of 
his talent is to be found in the result of his administra- 
tion, it must be allowed to have equalled, if not excelled, 
that of any other statesman we ever possessed. He found 
India disorganized — impoverished; he left it wealthy, 
united, and in perfect peace. The means he had employed 
appear to me very criminal, but it would be absurd to 
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deny that the stability of a great empire was secured in 
the result." 

" But I do not know, mamma — it is all very bother- 
ing," said Edward. "It seems that whether he did 
right or wrong, he equally succeeded." 

t€ That is only because we take such a narrow view of 
affairs," replied Mrs. Leslie. " If we could judge with 
the mind of the Infinite, we should come to. a very dif- 
ferent conclusion. It is not for us to say how God may 
think fit to make our crimes subservient to some wise 
purpose of His own. Warren Hastings may have been 
the instrument of working out some foreordained scheme 
of good, just as the children of Israel were employed in 
exterminating the Canaanites — a work which, to our 
finite judgment, seems most barbarous and cruel : but 
of one thing I am quite certain — had Hastings' system 
been persisted in, we never should have been the great 
nation in India which we now are ; for though more than 
sixty years have passed away since then, the descendants 
of the Rohillas still remember with a bitter feeling of 
animosity the massacre of their ancestors, and not all 
the wisdom and moderation of wise and Christian legis- 
lators has been able to efface from the minds of the 
Indian people the cruelties and injustice of the days of 
Sir Elijah Impey." 

m2 
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"And yet, mamma, you think Hastings was such a 
clever statesman," said Edward, in a tone which im- 
plied he was not yet satisfied. 

" Undoubtedly," replied Mrs. Leslie. " Whether, if 
to his great talents higher principle had been added, he 
would not have been able to effect more good, is quite 
another question. I think decidedly he would. He would 
then have raised England as much in moral as in political 
power. And for his own reputation, the advantage 
would have been incalculable. A dark cloud now rests 
upon his fame, which can never be dispersed, neither by 
the brilliancy of his talents nor the completeness of his 
success. But, however, I will read part of Macaulay's 
essay to you this evening, and then perhaps you will be 
able to understand better what I mean. I must leave 
you now, as I have some letters which must be written 
before post-time." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Tippoo seeks an excuse forgoing to war with the English. — Invades the 
territories of the Rajah of Travancore. — The English advance to the 
succour of their ally. — Lord Cornwallis places himself at the head of 
the British army. — Treaty with Tippoo. — Tippoo seeks an alliance 
with France. — Lord Wellesley is appointed Governor-General. — Sees 
through the designs of Tippoo. — Both sides prepare for war. — The 
battle of Mallavelly. — Tippoo is defeated, and retreats to Seringa- 
patam. — Siege of the city. — Fall of Seringapatam. — Death of 
Tippoo. — Lord Wellesley founds the College of Fort William. 

Wednesday came, and the children started with great 
glee to pay their visit at Hartlehury Park; although 
Edith still held to her opinion, " that she wished mamma 
had been going too." 

The pleasure of the whole trio was, however, somewhat 
damped by finding, on their arrival at Hartlehury, that 
Dashleigh and Pemberton were also amongst the guests. 
However, there were a great many other children besides, 
and Harry and Edith secretly hoped that they should 
escape any particular notice from their tormentor. The 
expectations of the latter were, however, doomed to be 
disappointed; for Dashleigh seemed determined to select 
her as the especial object of his peculiarly disagreeable 
attentions, taking every opportunity of making her seem 
childish or absurd, till poor Edith, naturally a very timid 
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child, felt perfectly overpowered and miserable. Edward's 
indignation was fast rising to a boiling point, and yet 
there was nothing on which he could lay hold to stop 
the sort of undefined persecution he felt his sister was 
enduring. 

Si Oh, please, dear Edward, do not mind me," said 
Edith, as on the following morning Edward was express- 
ing his opinion of William Dashleigh pretty openly to 
his sister : " do not quarrel with him on my account. I 
dare say he is quite right in what he says." 

" I dare say he is no such nonsense !" replied Edward, 
indignantly. 

" You know mamma always says I am too sensitive," 
continued Edith, "and that I care far too much what 
people think and say about me; and now here is a good 
opportunity to try and conquer my fault; and I was very- 
silly last night to say what I did about ghosts, for you 
know I do not really believe there is such a thing, and I 
am sure I let Mr. Dashleigh think I did." 

"Pooh! nonsense! He only pretended to think he 
did, to tease you ! I will teach him how to misunder- 
stand you again !" 

" Oh, please, please, dear Edward," said Edith, laying 
her hand coaxingly on his arm, "for my sake do riot 
think any more about it. Do not spoil all our pleasure 
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to-day! I do not mind about his teasing very much, 
and I will try and not mind about it at all." 

" You are a little darling, that is what you are 1" said 
Edward, kissing her affectionately, " and I mind about 
it all the more for that." 

Edith, however, would not desist until she had 
extorted a sort of half promise that Edward would not 
take any notice of Dashleigh's conduct without her 
express permission. The morning, however, began more 
harmoniously than they expected. Whether Dashleigh 
was tired of his amusement, or whether he had other 
schemes on foot, certain it was that Edith was left very 
tolerably in peace; and at length, in her amusement of 
helping to collect the wood, light the fire, and cook the 
dinner in true gipsy fashion, she quite forgot there was 
such a person as William Dashleigh in the world, and 
entered thoroughly into the enjoyment of the scene. 

The day, which was as beautiful as a summer's day 
could be, passed off most happily, and in the calm 
twilight of the summer's evening the children assembled 
to dance upon the lawn. A more lovely spot for such a 
scene could hardly have been chosen. The house — a fine 
old castellated building — stood on the site of an ancient 
monastery, the ruins of which formed one of the chief 
ornaments in the grounds; a broad terrace- walk led 
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down by steps to the lawn ; beyond was a bright and 
sparkling river, and the woods of Hartlebury Manor; and 
over these the moon had already risen, whilst the 
children were still merrily dancing. 

A group of children, of whom Edith was one, were 
standing a little apart from the dancers. 

" I should not like to go into that grim old ruin by 
this light/' said a little boy, looking, as he spoke, 
towards the archway of the old monastery, whose grey 
stones flickered in the cold moonlight. 

" Oh, no — nor I !" said a little girl, shuddering as she 
spoke. 

"You would be afraid of the ghosts, would you 
not ?" asked Dashleigh, who had joined the group, and 
now addressed Edith. 

"I do not think I should be afraid of ghosts," said Edith. 

" Well, then, off with you !" said Dashleigh. " Come, 
walk round the ruins, and show us you are not afraid !" 

" I would rather not," said Edith, timidly. 

" Then you are afraid !" said Dashleigh, in a taunting 
tone. 

"I am not afraid of ghosts/' said Edith; "but I 
would rather not go round the ruins just now." 

" Oh, you little coward !" 

" I am afraid I am a coward," said Edith, sorrow- 
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fully; "but I do not think I should be so if I was 
obliged to be brave." 

" Obliged to be brave ! what do you mean ?" inquired 
Dashleigh, in a very contemptuous tone. " I would not 
give much for your courage at any time, if you dare not 
walk round those ruins now, in this bright moonlight, 
with all of us on the lawn." 

" But I see no good that would be gained by it," said 
Edith. "It would only be giving myself pain for 
nothing : and mamma always says, true courage is not 
to be dared into doing senseless things to be thought 
brave, but to be brave when danger really comes." 

"Your mamma is a very wonderful woman," said 
Dashleigh — "a female Socrates in petticoats!" And, 
laughing at his own wit, he walked away, leaving Edith 
suffused with blushes, and ready to cry at the thought 
that she had led to her mother's words being turned 
into ridicule. 

Not very long after this, a little girl with whom Edith 
had been playing in the ruins of the monastery, in the 
course of the afternoon, came running up to her, saying, 
" Oh, Edith dear, I have had such a loss !" 

"What is the matter?" inquired Edith. 

" Oh, my locket, my pretty locket! — with papa and 
mamma's hair in it ! I have lost it ! I think I must 
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have dropped it when we were playing under the old 
broken window in the monastery : but I do not like to 
go and look for it by myself." 

" We should not see it by this light, should we ?" 
said Edith, forgetting all her fear of the ruins in the 
thought of her little friend's distress. 

" Oh, yes, we should ! because it had a silver chain, 
which would glitter in the moonlight." 

" Well, then, let us go and look," said Edith. 

ts Would you go with me ?" 

" Yes !" But by the time she had a little passed the 
archway, Edith found she was alone. For a moment she 
hesitated, and her heart beat very fast; but then she 
thought — " God is with me here, quite as much as on 
the lawn; why should I be afraid?" and she walked 
quickly on towards the old broken mullion window. 
No signs of the locket. She began to think the 
search was hopeless, when she suddenly remembered that 
they had scrambled up by the side of the window to see 
the view : it was possible the chain might have caught 
amongst the moss and brambles. She was right; there 
it lay, glittering in the moonlight. She was just on the 
point of descending from her somewhat perilous position 
with her prize, when suddenly her eye caught sight of a 
strange white form which seemed approaching her. Her 
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heart beat fast, and almost audibly. Should she look 
again ? it might be only a stone. No ; there it was — 
something: what was it — shadowy, indistinct? She 
moved — the figure moved, as if approaching her; she 
stopped, trembling. 

" What do you want ? what are you ?" she managed 
to gasp out. No answer; only the form came nearer and 
nearer into the moonlight, showing a pair of ghastly red 
eyes. Edith's nerves were in no state to reason; she 
tried to be quiet — she tried to pray ; but again the figure 
moved nearer, and a loud, piercing shriek showed the 
poor child's misery. 

Again the figure advanced; and now but a short 
space separated her from the apparition. She could not 
move — she could not breathe ; but, just as, with a loud 
" Take that for your cowardly trick !" the ghost dis- 
appeared from her sight, Edith's own strength gave 
way, and, with a crash of falling stones, the little girl 
fell senseless at Edward's feet. 

All was now terror and dismay; for many others, 
besides Edward, had been attracted to the ruins by 
Edith's shriek ; and, in the general confusion, the ghost 
contrived to effect its escape without having been iden- 
tified : although, when there was time to think about it, 
it did seem rather singular to many that Dashleigh 
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should have been suddenly sent for home ; and if they 
could have seen the bruise on his right temple, it is 
possible the coincidence might have struck them as even 
still more singular. 

The first thought, however, of every one was for 
Edith, whose gentleness made her a universal favourite. 
The music and dancing were immediately stopped, and 
every one impatiently awaited the verdict of the medical 
man, for whom a carriage had been instantly sent. 
Mrs. Mortimer lost no time, however, in applying such 
remedies as were at hand ; and Edith, whose swoon had 
been occasioned by fright, gradually returned to con- 
sciousness. Her first thought was for her little friend ; and 
as she opened her eyes, she said, faintly, " I have found 
the chain ! Does Annie Enow ?" And then some terrible 
recollection seemed to pass over her mind, and she shut 
her eyes again, and shuddered, and asked, in a frightened 
voice, " Is mamma here ? Am I safe?" 

" Quite safe, my love !" said Mrs. Mortimer, gently; 
" and mamma will soon be here — we have sent for her." 

" I am here, Edith dear !" said Edward. « It was all 
that horrid boy, I know it was ; don't mind !" 

But Edith was evidently too much confused to under- 
stand him, and a half-suppressed moan of pain was her 
only answer. 
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Mrs. Mortimer was much alarmed. " You must 
not speak to her now, Edward/' she said; "you must 
be quiet, my dear boy, or you must go out of the 
room." 

But, just at that moment, to her immense relief, the 
door opened, and Mr. Stanley entered the room. A 
most careful examination followed, when, to Edward's 
unspeakable delight, Mr. Stanley announced that there 
was no bone broken anywhere ; only she had received a 
most violent shake, and her ancle was badly sprained. 

" She must be kept very quiet," Mr. Stanley said ; 
" she must not be allowed to speak;" and he would see 
her again in the morning. 

But perhaps the best remedy of all was the arrival of 
Mrs. Leslie. Her mother's kind, gentle voice seemed 
at once to soothe the agitated child ; a look of tranquil 
repose succeeded to her agitated glance ; and at length, 
with her hand fast clasped in her mother's, Edith sank 
into a quiet and refreshing sleep. 

Her little companions received the intelligence with 
unfeigned pleasure ; but the mirth of the evening was 
over, and they soon after separated to their rooms and 
their beds. 

" Do you think that ghost was really William Dash- 
leigh ?" said Edith, as, some days after her accident, she 
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was lying on the sofa in the library at the Priory, whilst 
Edward was sitting drawing by her side. 

" I have no more doubt about it," replied Edward, 
" than I have that I am sitting here at this moment. I 
only wish I could prove it — would I not expose him !" 

" Oh, but he did not mean to hurt me !" said Edith. 
"I wish I had not been frightened. Mamma," she 
added, " do you think I was very cowardly ?" 

" No, my love," replied Mrs. Leslie, looking up from 
her work; "I think you tried very hard to conquer 
your fear." 

" And I am sure," added Harry, " she has been very 
courageous since the accident — she has never complained 
a bit!" 

" Oh, you are all so kind," said Edith ; " and it is not 
so very bad to bear. Do you know, mamma," she 
added, " I have thought so often of those poor Princesses 
of Oude since I have been lying here, and how much 
more they must have suffered ; and, I dare say, they were 
very patient." 

"Papa may well call you his little philosopher," 
replied Mrs. Leslie. "If we could oftener think how 
much less we suffer than others, we should bear the evils 
of this life much more patiently than we do." 

" Mamma," said Edward, " if Edith is well enough, 
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could you not go on with India to-day ? The holidays 
will come to an end before the history, I am afraid." 

"Oh, yes, do, mamma!" said Edith. "It would not 
tire me at all to-day, and I should like it so much !" 
" Where did I leave off? — it is so long ago !" 
"You read all that interesting account to us of the 
trial of Warren Hastings," said Edward ; " do you not 
remember ? And you told us all about Burke and Sheridan; 
and we were to go on with the real Indian history. And 
I think you said Lord Cornwallis was Governor-General." 
" Yes, I remember : I was going to tell you all about 
the war with Tippoo Saib." 

" He was Hyder Ali's son, was he not ?" said Edward. 
"Yes; and one of the most inveterate enemies the 
British nation ever had. His savage nature really 
seemed to delight in cruelty, and was impatient of a 
peace which prevented its having free exercise. He 
eagerly looked for some excuse to recommence hostilities, 
and not finding exactly what he desired, he invaded the 
territories of one of our allies, the Rajah of Travancore. 
Of course, we were obliged to come to the assistance of 
our friends, and were thus drawn into a second contest 
with the Sultan. At first Tippoo was everywhere suc- 
cessful, and the inhabitants of Madras began to tremble 
lest he should renew his visit; but Lord Cornwallip 
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feeling how much was at stake, determined to place him- 
self at the head of the troops, and, supported by the 
Nizam and the Mahrattah chiefs, the tide of fortune 
rapidly turned. Tippoo retreated into his capital city, 
Seringapatam, and thither he was pursued and besieged 
by the victorious army. Had Hyder still been sultan, it 
is possible the struggle might have had a different result ; 
but Tippoo's character was a strange mixture of brute 
courage and irresolution. For some time he looked on 
at the siege with a species of sullen, dogged obstinacy, 
till, suddenly dismayed by the desertion and death of his 
soldiers, he opened negotiations with Lord Cornwallis, 
and offered to treat for peace. Lord Cornwallis, who was 
perhaps anxious not to drive so formidable an enemy to 
despair, accepted his propositions, and, much to the dis- 
gust of the army, which had hoped to enrich itself with 
the plunder of Seringapatam, he signed a treaty with 
Tippoo, which at once deprived the Sultan of half his 
dominions, and secured a large increase of revenue to the 
English Government." 

" The English Government must have been very much 
satisfied at such a result," said Edward. 

" Yes ! and not only the English Government," replied 
Mrs. Leslie, " but the whole of the Madras Presidency. 
We can hardly now realise the terror which the very 
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name of Tippoo excited amongst the British merchants, 
and they would have made large sacrifices to secure an 
exemption from his dreaded attacks. No wonder, there- 
fore, that they hailed with delight a treaty in which the 
advantages seemed greatly on our side. There were 
not those wanting, however, to blame the conduct of the 
Governor-General. His policy, they said, was manifestly 
short-sighted, and that there would be no security for us 
whilst Tippoo lived. What a pity, then, that when he 
was so nearly in our hands, we did not deprive him for 
ever of the power of injuring us I" 

" There must have been a good deal of truth in what 
they said, do you not think so, mamma ?" said Edward. 

"Lord Cornwallis seems to have thought," replied 
Mrs. Leslie, " that the balance of power in India could 
only be preserved by maintaining the kingdoms of Tippoo, 
the Nizam, and the Mahrattas as a sort of check the one 
upon the other ; just as in Europe, if France, or Austria, 
or Russia should gain very much more influence the one 
than the other, it would be impossible to foresee what 
miseries might not result from the ambition or the 
covetousness, or whatever might be the ruling passion of 
the predominant power. Lord Cornwallis might also 
have hoped that Tippoo had learned a lesson of modera- 
tion which he might remember for the rest of his life — 
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a hope which, as the event proved, was founded on a 
mistaken notion of his character. No sooner was the 
Carnatic again in apparent peace, than Tippoo's fertile 
brain began to mature fresh plans for avenging himself 
on his hated opponents. His best hope was in France, 
which nation having passed through its fearful revolution, 
of 1791, was now commencing its marvellous career of 
conquest under the auspices of Napoleon Buonaparte. 
Napoleon always maintained that more harm could be 
done to England by attacking her Indian possessions 
than in any other manner ; and Tippoo became aware, 
through the Freneh officers in his employ, that their 
victorious general would enter into any scheme by which 
he might reasonably hope to damage the British interests 
in India. Tippoo was only too glad of such an opening, 
and though he pretended to keep the most perfect faith 
with the English, he was secretly planning a conspiracy 
by which he intended to effect their ruin/ 1 

" I wish Hastings had been Governor-General at that 
time," said Harry. " Tippoo would not have taken him 
in a hurry !" 

" We had a man fully equal to the emergency," replied 
Mrs. Leslie. "In my opinion, Lord Wellesley was 
even superior to Warren Hastings ; for I can respect him 
more, whilst I admire him equally." 
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" Wellesley ! Was that a relation of the Duke's, 
mamma?" asked Edith. 

" Brother/' replied Mrs. Leslie. " He was sent out 
to India as Governor-General in 1798. His title was 
then the Earl of Mornington ; but as he is generally 
known as the Marquis Wellesley, I shall always call 
him by that name, to prevent any confusion. It was he 
who first brought into notice those talents which after- 
wards made his brother Arthur the wonder of the world, 
and the idol of his countrymen." 

" How charming for the two brothers it must 
have been," said Edith, "to be able to help each 
other !" 

" There was a third brother, Henry, afterwards Lord 
Cowley," continued Mrs. Leslie, " very little inferior to 
the other two in abilities. He also accompanied Lord 
Wellesley as secretary ; so that the three brothers were 
all working together at the same time." 

" How very pleasant for them !" said Edward. " I 
should like to have clever brothers." 

" When I was a girl," said Mrs. Leslie, " I used often 
to think, if I might have my choice, I would rather be 
Lady Mornington than any one in the world. To have 
three such sons seemed to me the perfection of earthly 
happiness. But I have long outlived the wish,'' she 
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added, " and am quite content with the children it has ( 

pleased God to give me." 

" I shall never be a Duke of Wellington, I am afraid, 
mamma," said Edward, rather sadly. i 

" No, I do not suppose you ever will !" replied Mrs. 
Leslie, laughing at the melancholy tone in which he { 

spoke ; " my ambition will be content with something 
much less. But, however, this has nothing whatever to 
do with Tippoo. Lord Wellesley was hardly established 
in his government, before he suspected the Sultan's 
treacherous designs. Determined not to give him time 
to mature them, he availed himself of a proclamation 
most imprudently issued by Malartie, the commander of 
all the French territories in the East, in which he clearly 
divulged the conspiracy which France was forming with 
Tippoo for the destruction of the English, to order the 
Madras troops to hold themselves in readiness for 
immediate war, and proceeded, without loss of time, to 
strengthen and augment the army as much as possible. 
These orders of Lord Wellesley fell like a thunderbolt 
upon the authorities at Madras. I have already told you 
the terror which they felt at the bare mention of the 
name of Tippoo, and the idea of entering into a fresh 
and unprovoked war with him was something too 
horrible to contemplate. Expostulatory letters were 
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written to the Governor-General. He was entreated to 
pause and think. But Lord Wellesley had thought 
already, and had fully made up his mind as to the only wise 
course to be pursued. He looked far beyond the narrow 
and selfish views of the Madras Council, and saw how a 
great and lasting good might be secured by a little 
present evil. His measures were formed, the men 
selected whom he knew would best execute them, and 
the only answer he returned to the expostulations of the 
Madras Council was, ' that what he required from them 
was not advice, but a ready and cheerful compliance 
with his instructions/ " 

"He was just the man to command, was he not?" 
exclaimed Edward. t€ I do like decision I" 

" It is one great secret of success, certainly," replied 
Mrs. Leslie. " And another, and equally important one, 
is to know how to select your associates: the best 
measures may miscarry if confided to the wrong men. 
Lord Wellesley was peculiarly happy in the selection of his 
officers. Lord Harris was to command the force about 
to be .sent into Mysore ; and under him were Sir David 
Baird and Colonel Wellesley, our own Great Duke. Lord 
Wellesley himself left Calcutta for Madras, that he 
might be on the spot, should his advice or assistance be 
wanted ; and the Council had very soon cause to acknow- 
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ledge how much they were indebted to his foresight and 
judgment. On the 13th of February, 1799, Tippoo 
announced his intention of going on a grand hunting 
expedition " 

" I think I know what he was going to hunt, Aunt 
Mary," said Harry — " two-legged tigers !" 

" But a hunting party could not have anything to do 
with an army, could it, mamma?" asked Edith. 

" A hunting party in India was a very different thing 
from a meet at Melton Mowbray," replied Mrs. Leslie. 
"In India it was often quite a State affair; and the 
Sultan was accompanied by a complete establishment, 
civil and military, and by a large body of troops. Tippoo 
hoped, therefore, that his preparations would excite no 
particular remark, and that he might thus be enabled to 
fall unawares upon a body of English troops commanded 
by General Stuart, and cut them off before they 
could be reinforced. Fortunately, he was not so successful 
in the last part of his scheme as in the first. He met 
with a much more strenuous opposition than he had 
expected, and though the English lost one hundred and 
forty-three men, yet Tippoo was obliged to retreat with a 
much more considerable loss. He now determined to con- 
centrate the whole force of his kingdom, and to check, 
if possible, the advance of the English under General 
Harris. 
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"The two armies met at Mallavelly, and a fearful 
engagement took place, Tippoo leading on his own 
troops in person. It was in this battle that the Great 
Duke first distinguished himself. He was in command 
of the 33rd regiment, which was opposed to a furious 
charge from an overwhelming battalion of the Mysore 
cavalry. "With the coolness for which through life he 
was distinguished, he desired his men to stand firm and 
reserve their fire until the enemy were within pistol- 
shot. Then the word of command was given, and a 
withering volley was poured into the enemy's ranks, 
breaking and thinning them in every direction. Pro- 
fiting by the panic thus created, Colonel Wellesley gave 
the order to advance and charge with the bayonet ; and 
such was the impetuosity with which this order was 
executed, that the English bore down all before them, 
and the Mysorians retreated, leaving two thousand dead 
upon the field. In fact, this charge decided the fate of 
the day, and Tippoo withdrew his troops and fell back 
upon Seringapatam, whither Lord Harris immediately 
pursued him, and, as soon as he was joined by General 
Stuart, proceeded to invest the place. Tippoo, who 
clearly saw that matters were becoming very serious, 
now made overtures of peace." 

" Oh, I hope Lord Wellesley was not taken in !" said 
Harry. 
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"With his usual foresight/' continued Mrs. Leslie, 
" he had given General Harris instructions how to act 
in case of such a proposal ; and Tippoo was informed that 
the only terms on which he could obtain peace were, that 
he should cede half his kingdom for ever to the British, 
pay one million of money towards the expenses of the 
war, expel every Frenchman from his dominions, and 
hind himself never again to enter into an alliance with 
France: and, to ensure his keeping faith with the 
English, he was to give up as hostages five of his sons, 
and five of his best generals." 

" What dreadfully severe terms !" said Edward; "he 
might as well continue the war as agree to them — he 
could hardly be worse off." 

" So Tippoo thought," replied Mrs. Leslie. " He 
returned no answer, and the siege went on. Never, per- 
haps, was his character seen in so favourable a light as 
at this moment. He animated his soldiers with his 
own undaunted courage, seeing to everything him- 
self, and directing every portion of the defence. Mere 
courage, however, availed little against the English siege 
artillery, and in about a fortnight a practicable breach 
in the walls was effected. Sir David Baird was selected 
to lead the storming party — an office for which he was 
peculiarly fitted, not only on account of his undaunted 
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bravery, but that also, having once been Tippoo's prisoner 
and experienced the most barbarous treatment at his 
hands, it was considered just that he should have this 
opportunity of avenging himself on his cruel oppressor ." 

" That does not sound very Christian, mamma," said 
Edith. 

" I am afraid, if we analyze the principles of warfare, 
we shall find very little that is Christian in them," 
replied Mrs. Leslie. " Here and there, indeed, we have 
bright instances to the contrary — such as the conduct of 
Dr. Thomson on the field of Alma; but, in general, war 
has a natural tendency to harden the heart, and check 
all the finer feelings of our nature." 

" But it makes us courageous and brave, Aunt Mary," 
said Harry. 

" Or, at any rate, it calls forth these qualities," replied 
Mrs. Leslie — " qualities which were signally evinced at 
the siege of Seringapatam. Seeing the imminence of 
his danger, Tippoo sent for his principal officers. ' We 
have arrived/ he said, ' at the last struggle. What will 
you do V c Die with you !' was the firm reply. With 
perfect calmness the Sultan appointed to each his post; 
and then quietly awaited the result. He had not long 
to wait. Hardly had the day dawned, when Sir David 
Baird placed himself at the head of his battalion, con* 
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sisting of about four thousand men, all of whom were 
actuated by the same spirit, which made their general 
say, ' I conquer, or I never return V They needed all 
their courage, for it was a perilous enterprize to which 
they had pledged themselves. They were obliged to 
cross a rapid river before the breach could be attained; 
and this, in front of the enemy's artillery, was an exploit 
to make the stoutest heart tremble. But Baird had 
implicit reliance on the soldiers whom he led. € Now, 
my lads, follow me V he exclaimed. And, dashing into 
the river amidst the thunder of the opposing guns, in 
less time than had seemed possible he and his little 
army had safely gained the opposite shore. Then 
followed a few moments of intense anxiety. The British 
column were entirely enveloped in smoke, and were only 
known still to exist by the cheers which rose even above 
the roar of the artillery. But the smoke cleared off, and 
the English flag was seen to wave upon the walls of 
Seringapatam !" 

" And Tippoo !" said Edward. 

" — Had met a soldier's death," replied Mrs. Leslie* 
" Surrounded by a small band of devoted followers, at 
the head of whom he had for some time checked the 
advance of the left wing of the victorious army, he at 
length fell, pierced with balls. But even then his 
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soldiers would not desert their monarch : unable to save 
his life, they hoped at least to defend his corpse ; and it 
was not until the city had been for some time in our 
possession that the body of the ill-fated Sultan was dis- 
covered, buried beneath a crowd of slain." 

" Well, it was happier for him to die, I think," said 
Edward. 

" In a mere earthly sense, there can be no doubt about 
it," replied Mrs. Leslie. " But it is an awful thought 
that, after death, there is the judgment.- However, 
Tippoo had none of the advantages which we have — 
there had been none to teach him the true way to 
heaven ; and as we have Our Saviour's own words, that 
he who did evil unknowingly will be beaten with few 
stripes, we may well be content to leave him in the 
hands of an all- wise and all-merciful Judge, only praying 
that we may be kept from those faults which disgraced 
the reign of the half-barbarous Sultan." 

" I think Lord Wellesley must have been very glad to 
hear of his death," said Harry. 

" I have no doubt he was," replied Mrs. Leslie, " for 
England was undoubtedly freed from a bitter and 
determined enemy. The success of the expedition may 
be ascribed, in great measure, to the decision and fore- 
sight of the Governor-General. So admirably had all 
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his plans been made, that two months had sufficed for 
the whole of the expedition, and those who had at first 
blamed and opposed him were obliged to recognise the 
commanding genius which in so short a time had not 
only rid England of her most dreaded opponent, but 
added another kingdom to her dominions, and more 
than a million to her yearly revenue. Congratulations 
poured in on all sides, and the East India Company 
offered the marquis £100,000 as his share of the spoils 
of Seringapatam. But this he generously refused, de- 
claring that, as he had taken no part in the danger of 
the assault, he had no right to share in the rewards. 
The East India Company, however, had the wisdom to 
see that the mind which conceived the scheme was quite 
as worthy of recompence as the hand which executed it, 
and they therefore decreed that, for twenty years, the 
marquis should be allowed an annuity of £5000, as a 
mark of the gratitude they felt for his services." 

"I am glad they did that — that was quite right!" 
said Edward. 

" I often think rewards are strangely apportioned in 
this world," continued Mrs. Leslie. "The military 
triumphs of Lord Wellesley's administration will live for 
ever in the grateful remembrance of his countrymen; 
and how few, comparatively, think of the far greater 
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boons which he conferred upon India, in being the first 
to insist upon the religious observance of the Sabbath, 
and in founding a college which forced upon the atten- 
tion of the Government at home the absolute necessity 
of educating the men whom they sent out to govern so 
mighty an empire as that of British India !" 

" But I thought the writers were educated at Hailey- 
bury, mamma?" said Edward. 

"There was no Haileybury in those days," replied 
Mrs. Leslie, " and this country is for ever indebted to 
Lord Wellesley for first pointing out the absolute neces- 
sity of founding such a college. Young lads of sixteen 
or seventeen were sent out from England, whether as 
writers or as cadets, and, at an age when they ought 
themselves to have been learning, were expected to teach 
and govern men who had twice their own ability and 
experience. From such a system the most grievous 
abuses were sure to spring, and Lord Wellesley, with his 
^usual judgment, determined to meet the evil at its source, 
and, by founding a college at Fort William under his 
own immediate inspection, train up himself a band of 
young men who, animated by his spirit and inspired by 
his genius, should be able worthily to uphold the honour 
of England in the various governments to which they 
should be sent. This plan, however, met with a 
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bitter and decided opposition, the Company dreading, I 
suppose, lest it should interfere with their own patronage, 
and throw unlimited power and influence into the hands 
of the Governor-General. They could vote a hundred 
thousand pounds to the man who could give them the 
kingdom of Mysore, but they could do nothing to help 
him when it was a mere question of the well-being of 
thousands of souls, and they absolutely refused to provide 
the funds for the support of the college which Lord 
Wellesley had already founded. Hurt and disappointed, 
the marquis instantly wrote home to say how very 
willing he was to relinquish his high appointment, but 
that, as long as he held it, he would not give up what 
he considered the noblest work it had enabled him to 
effect; and, in the most eloquent terms, he pointed out to 
the Directors the unspeakable advantages which must, in 
the end, advert to themselves by the maintenance of a 
college which should send forth educated and high- 
minded men, worthy to command their armies in the „ 
field, or to regulate the still more complicated policy of 
the State. But it was all of no use. The Directors 
were blinded by jealousy: they entreated Lord Wel- 
lesley, indeed, to retain his post, for they well knew that 
this was not the crisis to part with such a man ; but 
they absolutely refused to give their sanction to the 
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establishment of the college, and though Lord Wel- 
lesley's influence maintained it during the period of his 
own governor-generalship, yet it was abolished 60011 
after his return to Europe. Even the few years it worked, 
however, were productive of immense effects, and to 
Lord Wellesley India is indebted for fostering and 
bringing to light the talents of such men as Lord 
Metcalfe, William Butterworth Bayley, John Adam, Sir 
Richard Jenkins, Plowden, and many, many more, — 
men animated by his genius, and who, to the end of their 
career, took pride in confessing that much of what was 
greatest, and noblest, and best in their lives, was to be 
traced to the time when they received their first impres- 
sions in the college of Port William, and under the 
guidance of the great Lord Wellesley. 

"Open my desk, Edward," continued Mrs. Leslie, "and 
give me my writing-case. I copied this the other day, to 
read to you," she added, taking a sheet of paper from the 
portfolio which Edward gave her. " It will show you, 
better than any words of mine, what were the feelings of 
those immediately connected with Lord Wellesley's 
noble scheme. It is part of a speech of Dr. Carey's— 
one of our best and most devoted missionaries. 'My 
lord/ he said, ' these scholars will be the pillars of this 
empire : they will record your name in many a tongue, 
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and secure your fame for ever; they will hail you as their 
father and their friend. Your name is safe in their hands ; 
your evening of life will be constantly cheered with new 
testimonies of their reverence and affection, with new 
proofs of the advantages of the education you have 
afforded them, and with a demonstration of the numerous 
benefits — moral, religious, and political — resulting from 
this institution; benefits which will consolidate the 
happiness of the millions of Asia, and the glory and 
welfare of our country/ " 

"Oh, that is charming!" said Edith; "that must 
have pleased him, mamma !" 

" It must, indeed," replied Mrs. Leslie. " It is far 
nobler praise, it seems to me, to be thus hailed as the 
benefactor of mankind, than to have achieved exploits, 
however brilliant, but stained with the crimes and 
passions inseparable from war and politics." 

" But, mamma," said Edward, " I wonder the East 
India Company did not see the advantages of such a 
college." 

" When we are not under the influence of jealousy, or 
self-interest, or any other passion, we are all very apt to 
wonder why others are not as clear-sighted as ourselves," 
replied Mrs. Leslie. " However, the East India Company 
gave the most convincing proof of their conviction of the 
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necessity and justness of Lord Wellesley's views, by 
instituting their own two colleges in England — Hailey- 
bury for the civil, and Addiscombe for the military 
service. It must indeed have been a great disappoint- 
ment to Lord Wellesley, to see his own favourite scheme 
fall to the ground ; but I have no doubt that a great 
and noble mind like his was soon reconciled, by knowing 
that the good was effected, although he was not ostensibly 
the moving cause. He would indeed have been de- 
lighted, could he have lived to see the immense improve- 
ments which have been introduced of late years into all 
parts of the Indian service. But, however, I have not 
time to enter into this subject to-day: and here come the 
ponies, and you are not ready for your ride. You will 
keep papa waiting at Milbank : come, be off with you, 
quick as lightning !" 

"The boys have indeed obeyed your injunction, 
mamma;" said Edith, laughing, as an immense scram- 
bling on the gravel was heard ; and in a moment after 
they galloped past the window at full speed. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Threatened danger from the Mahratta country. — The Peahwa applies for 
assistance to Lord Wellesley. — General Wellesley marches to 
Poonah. — Skill with which he carries out Lord Wellesley 'a instructions. 
— Lord Wellesley returns to England. — Lord Minto sends Charles 
Metcalfe to negotiate a treaty with Kunjeet Singh. — War in Nepaul. 
The Pindarrees. — The Governor-General endeavours to suppress their 
outrages. — This excites the jealousy of various independent States. — 
War. — The English everywhere victorious. — Settlement of Central 
India. 

" When I talk about wishing to be a great man, mamma/' 
said Edward, as, a few days afterwards, the children 
were sitting with Mrs. Leslie, " I mean just such a man 
as the Marquis Wellesley. You would not mind my 
being like him ?" 

" I never objected to your being a great man !" said 
Mrs. Leslie. I am afraid I should be only too much 
delighted if you rose to distinction of any kind. I only 
warn you of the difficulty of being at once a great and a 
good man; and if you must decide between the two, 
there ought to be no doubt of your selection." 
" But Lord Wellesley was both, mamma." 
" He was both as a statesman," replied Mrs. Leslie. 
" In private life, I am afraid his character will not bear 
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so strict an investigation. As, however, I was only 
speaking of him with regard to his Indian career, I did 
not think it necessary to allude to this point. Bat this 
was not wise, as, in fact, it never is to take a one-sided 
view of a character." 

" But to unite the two is quite possible, mamma." 

" Quite possible, only difficult." 

"Then, mamma, there would be all the more glory in 
doing it." 

Mrs. Leslie sighed. 

" I know why you sigh, mamma," said Edward, rather 
sadly. 

" Did I sigh ?" replied his mother. " I did so uncon- 
sciously. But if you are so bent on achieving greatness," 
she added, "I must not finish my sketch of Indian 
history without giving you some outline of Lord Met- 
calfe's life. He will be a worthy model for your imita- 
tion — good sense, high principle, and admirable judg- 
ment." 

" But that is not quite my notion of genius, mamma," 
said Edward. 

" Such qualities are far beyond what you call genius, 
Edward; and without them, the most brilliant abilities 
will be productive of little good — if, indeed, they escape 
being the cause of great evil." 

02 
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" Did you not say, Aunt Mary," said Harry, " that 
Lord Metcalfe was a pupil at Fort William ?" 

" Yes, he was the very first pupil who was entered 
there, and was through life one of Lord Wellesley's 
most ardent admirers, and one of those who has done 
the most justice to the wonderful powers of his great 
master. They were very astonishing, as the following 
instance will show you. In any important crisis, he 
would send for a certain number of officials, often the 
young collegians, and ranging them at tables on each 
side of a great hall, would walk up and down between 
the two rows of eager writers, dictating to each, with 
perfect clearness and precision, subjects diametrically 
opposite." 

" Oh, mamma," exclaimed Edith, " how could he do 
it ! I should have jumbled them all together." 

"I think that is very probable," replied Mrs. Leslie. 
" But to be able to do as Lord Wellesley did, shows an 
amount of power of mind which but very few possess. 
However, we must leave the Governor-General, and 
return for a little while to the general history of India, 
and trace the course of events from the taking of Serin- 
gapatam. But, first, do you remember Warren Hastings' 
plans for the subjugation of the Mahratta chiefs ?" 

€€ Oh yes, perfectly," replied Edward ; " and he was 
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obliged to recall Sir Eyre Coote, and send him to Madras 
to oppose Hyder Ali." 

" If these chiefs were jealous of the English supre- 
macy even in those times/' continued Mrs. Leslie, " this 
jealousy was naturally increased tenfold when England 
became possessed of the rich kingdom of Mysore, and 
Lord Wellesley saw the absolute necessity of imposing 
some restraint on a power which might become so 
extremely formidable to our own dominions. His first 
care was, therefore, to enter into a fresh treaty with the 
Nizam." 

"Let me see — where was his territory, mamma? I 
have forgotten," said Edith. 

"Look at your Atlas, my love. You will find it 
immediately above Mysore. By this treaty, the Nizam 
was to cede to the English all the territory that fell to 
his share by the conquest of Tippoo Saib; but he was to 
be excused paying the tribute which had been hitherto 
paid to the Company, and was to be allowed a larger 
force of British troops to protect him from any one else 
who might wish to attack him." 

" What a cunning treaty !" said Harry. " It was like 
my asking a boy at school to give me his cake, and I 
would lock it up safely for him." 

" You seem so well up in Lord Wellesley's politics, I «™ 
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afraid you must have tried the scheme yourself, Harry," 
said Mrs. Leslie. "This," she continued, "was a 
most masterly arrangement, as it left all our southern 
possessions in our own management, whilst by main- 
taining a larger force at Hyderabad, we were freed 
from all risk of attack from that quarter. The Mah- 
rattas were not slow to perceive the advantage we had 
gained, and, aided by the French, were most desirous of 
wresting it from us. But, unfortunately for them, their 
internal dissensions prevented the execution of their 
schemes." 

"And I suppose Lord "Wellesley followed Warren 
Hastings' example," said Edward, "and made the one 
party fight against the other ?" 

" It would be a more accurate definition to say he 
supported one party against the other," replied Mrs. 
Leslie: "he did not positively originate the dis- 
turbances." 

" Only fostered them," said Harry. Ah ! Aunt Mary, 
if we did the same, I know what you would say." 

"And most justly say, Harry," replied his aunt, 
gravely. " But, in speaking of history, I can only tell 
you of events as they happened : I cannot make them 
bend to the eternal law of right or wrong. Of that 
you must judge for yourselves." 
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" Which side did Lord Wellesley take ?" asked Edward. 

"That of the Peshwa," replied Mrs. Leslie. 

" Then he was on the right side," said Edward. 

" Yes, possibly, as far as there was any right about 
it," replied Mrs. Leslie. " But the constant quarrels of 
the chiefs among themselves had almost destroyed all 
legitimate authority. A more than usual fierce struggle 
had broken out between Scindiah and Holkar. The 
Peshwa espoused the cause of the former, and sustained 
a decided defeat. Leaving his city to the mercy of the 
conqueror, he took refuge on board an English man-of- 
war, and eagerly besought the assistance of the Governor- 
General. Lord Wellesley saw at a glance the advantages 
he might derive from compliance with his request, and 
immediately promised him the assistance of his troops; 
the Peshwa promising, on his side, to cede to the English 
the kingdom of Guzerat, to acknowledge the rights of 
the English at Surat and other settlements on the 
Bombay coast, and to look upon all enemies of England 
as equally enemies of his own." 

" I think that was pretty good pay for his troops, do 
not you, Aunt Mary ?" 

"Lord Wellesley lost not a moment in executing 
his part of the treaty," continued Mrs. Leslie, "and 
General Wellesley was ordered to advance immed*' ^ ' 
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to the assistance of the Peshwa. The order was executed 
with the promptitude which characterized him through 
life, and the troops of Holkar, terrified at his approach, 
never stayed to give him battle, but retreated with pre- 
cipitation, and General Wellesley entered Poonah without 
having met with the slightest resistance. No sooner, 
however, did^ Scindiah see his rival defeated, and the 
Peshwa quietly reinstated on his throne, than he, in his 
turn, became jealous of the British influence, and de- 
claring that he was no party to the treaty which 
the Peshwa had concluded with Lord Wellesley, prepared 
tcrtake up arms against his formidable allies. To his 
surprise, however, General Wellesley did not seem the 
least alarmed by his hostile demonstrations, and merely 
replied to them by moving his own troops slightly in 
advance of Poonah, and insisting on a decision, whether 
for war or for peace, being sent to him within a given 
number of days. Scindiah, although still despising the 
power of his opponent, seems to have had some doubt as 
to the prudence of entering into open hostilities with 
him, and proposed the mediation of a third party — the 
Rajah of Berar. General Wellesley immediately wrote 
to his brother for instructions, and received in reply the 
fullest powers to use his own judgment, and make peace 
or war as seemed best at the moment. 
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"'The great point to keep in view/ wrote Lord 
Wellesley, { is that the French influence at Delhi must, 
if possible, be destroyed. It would be well to place the 
Mogul under our own protection, not to extend our own 
dominions beyond the line of the Jumnah (Agra and 
Delhi included), but to form a strict alliance with the 
various independent States, who will of themselves then 
form a shield to protect our countries from the incur- 
sions of the more northern Mahratta chiefs/ In his 
efforts to carry out these instructions, General Wellesley 
was ably supported by Lord Lake. At first, how- 
ever, he determined to use every effort to effect an 
honourable peace, and at one time there seemed hope of 
his succeeding; but he soon discovered, to his extreme 
disgust, that he was simply being imposed upon, and 
that Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar were only seeking 
to gain time to strengthen their forces. Once convinced 
that all hope of negotiation was at an end, General 
Wellesley lost no time in taking the field, and the 
brilliant victories of Delhi and Laswaree, Assaye and 
Arghaum, too late convinced Scindiah of the fatal error 
which he had committed in thus provoking an enemy 
with whom he was utterly unable to cope. One after 
the other, all the principal fortresses of the Mahratta 
country fell into the hands of the conquerors, *™* 
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Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar were only too thankful 
to be allowed to make peace, even at the sacrifice of the 
choicest portions of their dominions/' 

"And what had become of Holkar all this time?" 
inquired Edward. 

" He had been content to stand by and see the turn 
which events would take," replied Mrs. Leslie; "and as 
soon as he saw that Scindiah was likely to be worsted, 
he put in his claim for a portion of his territory, under 
the pretence that it had originally belonged to his 
family. The Governor-General was, however, not at all 
inclined to recognise the plea — more especially as he saw 
it might place him in much too close contact with a 
disagreeable neighbour, who would be only too delighted 
to avail himself of any excuse for seizing on the 
dominions of which the English had now possessed 
themselves. He therefore profited by the provocation 
afforded by a plundering irruption which Holkar made 
upon the Rajah of Jyepore, an ally of the British, to 
declare war against the turbulent Mahratta. A severe 
struggle ensued; but the battles of Deeg and Futtyghur 
gave at length the victory to the English, and Holkar 
retreated across the Chumbul, his magnificent army 
reduced to a few thousand men. 

"This was the last triumph of Lord Wellesley's 
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administration. In 1805 lie returned to England, and 
was succeeded in his appointment by the Marquis 
Cornwsllis, who, however, only lived to enjoy his new 
dignity for a few months, and was, in his turn, succeeded 
by Lord Minto. It would be useless, however, to give 
you any detailed description of the various embarrass* 
ments in which the Indian Government now found itself 
involved, in great part owing to the expenses incurred 
during the last Mahratta war, and the blame of which 
each party endeavoured to throw upon the other. We had 
better pass over to 1809, when Charles Metcalfe signed 
the celebrated treaty of peace with Runjeet Singh." 

"Who was he?" asked Edward. 

"He was a Sikh chieftain/' replied Mrs. Leslie — "a 
man of great talent and boundless ambition. During 
the Mahratta war he had remained very quiet, thinking 
that whichever side was victorious, he could rise on the 
ruins of the defeated. Accordingly, when he found the 
power of Scindiah and of Holkar broken and weakened, 
he immediately took advantage of it to add piece by 
piece to his own dominions, until at length, in 1808, his 
powerful kingdom excited both the fear and the jealousy 
of the English Government; and they saw clearly that 
either they most form a strict alliance with him, or else 
they must endeavour to break his power before it becair 
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more firmly consolidated. It was a very difficult question 
to decide. War was, of course, much to be deprecated if 
it could be avoided, for Runjeet Singh ruled a brave and 
powerful people, very unlike the effeminate Hindoos; 
and besides, he might ally himself with his northern 
neighbours, and pour a perfect horde of daring warriors 
upon our own dominions. And yet it was a nice point 
to negotiate a peace; for if Runjeet Singh were to have 
the least idea that we were afraid of him, he would take 
advantage of it immediately, and all idea of a lasting 
treaty would be at an end. It required the greatest 
judgment to bring negotiations to a successful issue. 
Well aware of the difficulty of the task, Lord Minto 
selected Charles Metcalfe as his agent, although Lord 
Wellesley's pupil was at that time only twenty-three 
years of age." 

" Oh, how young !" said Edith. 

" Lord Minto, however, had no reason to regret his 
choice," replied Mrs. Leslie. 

" Who was this Charles Metcalfe, mamma, whom you 
so much admire ?" inquired Edward. 

" He was the son of Sir Theophilus Metcalfe," replied 
Mrs. Leslie, " and was, from his childhood, remarkable 
for his strong good sense, clear judgment, and love of 
truth and justice. The diary which he kept as a boy at 
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Eton is, I think, one of the most curious documents 
I have ever read. His reflections are far more like the 
matured opinions of a man than the crude speculations 
of a schoolboy. I only wish you could write such a diary, 
Edward," added Mrs. Leslie. " It would be a far more 
useful occupation than indulging in the brilliant day- 
dreams of which you are so fond/' 

" Oh, but, mamma, I am trying to be practical \" said 
Edward. 

" Are you ? I wish, then, you could succeed somewhat 
better !" replied Mrs. Leslie, with a smile. " How- 
ever, that has not much to do with the subject in 
hand. You can easily conceive how delighted young 
Metcalfe was with the trust reposed in him; and, 
in great spirits, he started to meet Runjeet Singh at 
Kussoor. Months, however, were to intervene before 
the successful termination of his mission — months of 
untiring energy, of patient forbearance, and of unflinch- 
ing courage; and at length a treaty was signed, in every 
way honourable and advantageous to the English, in 
which Runjeet Singh bound himself to remain on his 
own side of the Sutlej, and to maintain an inviolable 
truce with England. And such was the impression 
which he seems to have obtained of our national cha- 
racter from Metcalfe's judgment and resolution, that for 
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the thirty remaining years of his reign he never at- 
tempted to violate any portion of the treaty, and the 
English had nothing to fear from one who had 
threatened to become their most formidable antagonist. 
Hardly, however, was peace re-established on the banks 
of the Sutlej, than we were threatened with war from 
the side of Nepaul." 

" Oh, that is where those handsome men came from, 
is it not, Aunt Mary?" exclaimed Harry. "If there 
are many fellows like them in the country, they would 
be rather awkward enemies !" 

"Lord Hastings found this to be very much the 
case," replied Mrs. Leslie, " and that a war with the 
Goorkhas (a most warlike tribe in the hilly portions of 
Nepaul) was an event by no means to be easily disposed 
of. Unfortunately, at the very commencement of 
hostilities, our army received a check before the fortress 
of Kalunga, and one of our bravest officers — Gillespie — 
was shot through the heart whilst leading his men to 
the charge. It has always been the same, from the 
earliest times, in India. As long as our military opera- 
tions are invariably successful, all goes well — the neigh- 
bouring States hold us in wholesome terror, and our rule 
is quietly supreme: but the instant we receive the 
slightest reverse, all is changed — enemies start up on 
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every side, and we never can tell from what point the 
/ next attack will come. This Charles Metcalfe had fore- 
seen, and he had earnestly entreated Lord Hastings 
either to ensure the peace of Central India before entering 
into a war with the Ghoorkhas, or else to send such an 
overwhelming force against them as might overpower 
them at once, and finish the war at a stroke. Lord 
Hastings saw the value of the advice, and would have 
been only too thankful to profit by it, had he not been 
hampered with instructions from England. The conse- 
quence was, a sufficient force was not sent against 
Nepaul, and the check which we there received roused 
up a host of enemies in our rear. Although Lord Wel- 
lesley*s policy and General Wellesley's victories had 
wrung a reluctant peace from the various Mahratta 
chiefs, yet it was not to be expected that they would 
submit quietly to see themselves despoiled of some of 
the choicest portions of their dominions; and though 
they were obliged to bide their time, yet they were 
eagerly watching for a favourable opportunity of reveng- 
ing themselves on the English. To these disturbing 
causes was added a fresh element of discord in the 
persons of the Pindarrees." 

" Who are they, Aunt Mary?" asked Harry. " I do 
not think we have yet made their acquaintance." 
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" During our first war with the Mahrattas," continued 
Mrs. Leslie, " some of the boldest spirits joined in bands 
together, and hired themselves out wherever they were 
wanted ." 

"They were only a set of freebooters, then?" said 
Edward. 

" The English spoke of them very much in the same 
tone as yourself at first," replied Mrs. Leslie; "but they 
soon began to find that they were not adversaries to be 
despised. They gradually acquired a considerable amount 
of territory — Holkar, or Scindiah, or whoever might 
require their services, paying them with an allotment of 
land. As soon as they found themselves in this inde- 
pendent position, their true character was developed: 
friends or foes, it was all one, — they pounced down 
upon everything of which they could obtain possession. 
The consequence was, that every kingdom within their 
reach became a scene of anarchy and confusion." 

"But the English might have stopped all this by 
fighting the Pindarrees," said Edward. 

"Very possibly they might," replied Mrs. Leslie; 
" but you forget what a conflict of interests was con- 
cerned in the result. These Pindarrees, as I have told 
you, held land in the dominions of Scindiah, the Rajah 
of Berar, the Peshwa, and Holkar. Consequently, the 
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English could not have marched against the brigands 
without trespassing on the territories of these indepen- 
dent sovereigns, who would have been as likely as 
possible to look upon such a step as an infringement of 
the treaties and an open declaration of war, as you may 
easily believe the jealousy which everywhere existed of 
the English power." 

" But, then, were these Pindarrees allowed to go on 
plundering? I think we should have been wiser to run 
the risk of a quarrel: ten to one, we should have had the 
best of it," said Edward. 

" This was the view which Lord Hastings and Charles 
Metcalfe took of affairs," replied Mrs. Leslie ; " but it 
was difficult to make the home Government see things 
in the same light. Having, however, extorted a half 
permission to be allowed to act as he thought best, the 
Governor- General proceeded to carry out his views on a 
greatly enlarged scale, and, most happily for us, some 
successes obtained in Nepaul induced the Goorkhas to 
make peace, and consequently enabled Lord Hastings to 
turn his undivided attention to the settlement of Central 
India. No sooner, however, was it known that decided 
measures were to be taken for the extirpation of the 
Pindarrees, than the very result took place which the 
English politicians had at once foreseen and dreaded. 

p 
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No one would believe the expedition directed simply 
against the brigands — each party imagined its ultimate 
destination to be against themselves, and prepared either 
for attack or defence, as might seem best to their own 
advantage. The Peshwa was the first to set the 
example. He had been for some time quietly collect- 
ing a great body of troops, no one knew for what 
purpose, until the residence of the English commissioner 
was suddenly attacked' by an overwhelming force. The 
odds against us were fearful, but most happily they were 
counterbalanced by the undaunted courage and calm 
self-reliance of the Resident, Mountstuart Elphinstone. 
With the mere handful of men under his command, he 
not only beat off the besiegers, but dispersed various 
bodies of the Mahratta troops, and held them at bay 
until reinforcements could be sent to his assistance, when 
he signally defeated the army of the Peshwa, and soon 
after the unfortunate chief himself fell a prisoner into 
our hands. In the mean time, the Rajah of Berar, hoping 
for a very different termination of hostilities, and think- 
ing this a capital time to embarrass the English Govern- 
ment, broke through all engagements, and openly 
declared war." 

"I think he will find he was a great fool for his 
pains !" said Harry. 
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"Yes, he must have bitterly repented his want of 
judgment/' replied Mrs. Leslie, "when, at the battle of 
Seetabuldee, his army was utterly routed, and his domi- 
nions forfeited to the British Government." 

"And what was Scindiah doing all this time?" 
inquired Edward. 

"He was longing to imitate the example of the 
Peshwa and the Bajah," replied Mrs. Leslie, " but, like 
a prudent man, determined to wait and see what turn 
events would take, and put off the English commissioner 
with soft words and fair promises, whilst all the time 
nourishing the most bitter enmity in his heart. But 
Close was not to be deceived : he insisted that Scindiah 
should make up his mind at once either for peace or 
war; and the turbulent monarch, seeing there was no 
escape, thought it best to make a virtue of necessity, 
and sign once more an offensive and defensive alliance 
with the English. 

" Although Lord Hastings did not place much reliance 
on his good faith, yet this sort of forced truce enabled 
him to turn the whole strength of his army against the 
Pindarrees, the originators of all the disturbance, and 
with whom Holkar had now allied himself as a last hope 
of destroying the. English supremacy. He, however, 
fared no better than his predecessors. The British 

p2 
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army was everywhere victorious, and, at last, a great 
pitched battle decided the fate of Central India, by 
placing it entirely at our mercy. Then the plan, the 
advantage of which Metcalfe had so clearly seen and so 
ably pointed out to Lord Hastings, was carried into effect, 
and an entire revision took place, by which the peace 
of Central India was secured, and a firm and able govern- 
ment superseded the weak and lawless rule by which 
these fine provinces had been reduced to the brink of ruin." 
" Then, did we take it into our own hands ?" asked 
Edward. 

" Not entirely," replied Mrs. Leslie. €i But we made 
quite a fresh partition of the country, bringing our own 
provinces into immediate contact, and placing the re- 
mainder under our own protection, and under the govern- 
ment of those whom we knew to be our firm allies." 

" Oh, do look where we had got to !" said Edward, 
looking at the Atlas as he spoke. " What a wonderful 
territory to have acquired, and what a mite England 
seems by the side of it !" 

"It is wonderful," replied Mrs. Leslie; "but, unfor- 
tunately, we have never known when we had enough. 
This has been our great stumbling-block in India, — a 
little more, and a little more, until .our ambition drew 
down upon ourselves a terrible retribution." 
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"I have often heard papa talk of the Cabul war 
— is that what you are alluding to, mamma?" said 
Edward. 

" Yes. It is a sad, sad story. It was completely a 
war of aggression, and I think we deserved to be 
punished ." 

" Shall we soon come to it, Aunt Mary ?" asked 
Harry. 

" If we do not come to it pretty soon, we shall have 
to go back to Harrow first," said Edward, with a sigh. 
" How fast the holidays have gone, mamma ! — they are 
almost over ! Thursday will be here in no time." 

" I must tell you about the Scinde war at Christmas." 

" That is so far off," said Edward. « How I wish I 
had you at Harrow, mamma !" 

" Oh, I do not think you want me at Harrow ; I 
should be quite in the way there." 

" Mamma !" 

" I should, indeed. You must learn to be independent 
of me." And Mrs. Leslie tried in vain to suppress a 
sigh, as she thought how soon the lesson might cease to 
be a difficult one. 

"I shall never be independent of you, mamma," 
replied Edward, eagerly. " I do not mean to say I shall 
not think and act for myself— I must do that, I long to 
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do that; but, after all, your opinion will be the one thing 
I shall care for most." 

Mrs. Leslie did not attempt to alter this conviction — 
it was far too precious to her, and the conversation was 
stopped for tlie present by Mr. Leslie calling the boys 
to go out for a ride with him. 

" Mamma," said Edith, as, a day or two afterwards, 
she was alone with her mother, "do you not think 
Harry has been very good lately ?" 

" Yes, my love. What makes you ask me ?" 

" And very kind to me, mamma?" 

" Particularly so." 

" Oh, you do not know how very kind, mamma ! 
Now, the other day he was going out fishing with 
Montague Chambers — you know how fond he is of 
Montague, — and you came into the room, and said you 
must go over and see grandmamma, and you hoped the 
boys would take great care of me. Do you know, 
mamma, he gave up his fishing directly, and I could not 
make him go with Montague, though I tried very hard. 
And it could not be to please you, for he never thought 
you would know of it. Was it not kind of him ?" 

" Very kind of him, indeed." 

"Well, mamma, I will tell you what I have been 

thinking. If you will not be angry " 

~y, my love !" 
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" Mamma, I am not quite sure that you will approve 
of my request, because I know you think we ought to 
suffer for our faults ; but Harry has suffered, — indeed, 
indeed he has !" 

" What do you mean, my love ?" 

" Why, mamma, you cannot think how he has fretted 
about his watch — and I am sure he tried to do right in 
parting with it. Edward says, whenever they go to 
Monckton, Harry always takes an opportunity of going 
up to Smith's window, to see if it is still there. And 
now, mamma, I will tell you what I thought of, if you 
would not mind. . Do you remember papa saying, so 
very kindly, that I had been such a patient, good child, 
he would give me anything I liked, and I chose an Arab 
bridle for my pony?" Poor Edith ! this Arab bridle had 
been for months her greatest ambition. 

" Yes, I remember." 

" But, mamma, if papa and you would not mind, I 
should so much prefer if you would buy back Harry's 
watch !" 

" I will ask papa." 

" Oh, thank you, mamma — do ! I should so like that ! 
Oh, how pleased Harry would be ! It would be nice !" 
And Edith's cheeks flushed and her eyes sparkled at the 
very idea, as she once again repeated, " Oh, thank you, 
thank you, mamma !" 
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CHAPTER X. 

A rapid glance at the most memorable events of the last thirty years in 
India. — Fall of Bhartpore. — The English interfere in the affairs of 
Affghanistan. — Fatal Result of this policy. — The siege of Jellalabad. 
— The retreat from Cabul. — The massacre of Gundamuck. — General 
Pollock sent to avenge the deed. — The treaty of Cabul.— The Sikh 
wars. — Annexation of the Punjab. — Conclusion. 

" I am afraid this will be our last talk these holidays, 
mamma," said Edward. 

"As you go back to Harrow to-morrow, I am afraid 
it will." 

" I think you had better just finish up India, by giving 
us a general notion of the state of affairs," added 
Edward. " You can fill it up more in detail at Christ- 
mas— -do you not think so, mamma?" 

" Perhaps so — more especially as it is always difficult 
to speak of very recent events : insensibly you allow 
yourself to be influenced by your own prejudices, and 
can hardly take a wide and comprehensive view. As far 
as we have gone hitherto, everything has been so com- 
pletely matter of history, that it was fair to draw our 
own conclusions." 
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"We left off," said Edward, "at the readjustment 
and settlement of Central India." 

" For a time/' continued Mrs. Leslie, " our Indian 
territories remained tolerably tranquil, and the next 
important operation to notice is the taking of Bhurtpore, 
in 1826." 

"I do not think we have heard anything about 
Bhurtpore, have we, Aunt Mary ?" asked Harry. 

" I did just mention it once, I think," replied Mrs. 
Leslie, " when I told you how inimical its rajah was to 
us. It was during the first residency of Lord Metcalfe 
at Delhi." 

" I do not remember anything about it," said Harry. 

" Lord Metcalfe had advised at the time," continued 
Mrs. Leslie, " that strenuous measures should be adopted 
with the Rajah ; but we had then no troops to spare, 
and the Resident's advice was neglected. The conse- 
quence was, the Rajah took advantage of our supposed 
weakness to add to his own dominions, and treat our 
remonstrances with neglect. In process of time, how- 
ever, the Rajah died, leaving three sons, the eldest of 
whom died almost immediately after ascending the 
throne. Then came a struggle between the two brothers." 

" Oh, I see," said Harry; " the lion will introduce his 
paw." 
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"It was from the lion," replied Mrs. Leslie, "that 
the eldest brother looked for assistance and protection, 
being anxious to secure the kingdom for his son, whom 
his brother, Doorjun Saul, endeavoured to disinherit. 
Accordingly, in 1 825, the English solemnly promised to 
defend the young prince, who was invested in full state 
with the robes of royalty, and received the public 
homage of his subjects. 

" This magnificent pageant, however, did not prevent 
Doorjun from seizing on the kingdom immediately on 
his brother's death, which happened soon afterwards. 
The young Rajah was dethroned and cast into prison, 
and Doorjun openly assumed the management of the 
State. It was not likely that the English authorities 
would submit quietly to such a usurpation. A procla- 
mation was immediately issued, warning the people of 
Bhurtpore that they would do well to keep true to their 
allegiance to the rightful monarch, for that war would 
decidedly be declared against the usurper. Doorjun 
Saul was not, however, to be daunted. Possibly he 
remembered what had taken place in his father's days, 
and not having been opposed in person to the English, 
had no very exalted notion of their skill and courage. 
Secure in his impregnable fortress of Bhurtpore, he fancied 
he might safely defy the power of the enemy. He was 
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soon to learn a very different lesson. Fortunately, 
Metcalfe was Resident at Delhi at this time, and on 
him devolved principally the management of the war. 
With his usual decision, he resolved that no half measures 
should be adopted, and, without listening to the cajole- 
ments with which Doorjun Saul sought to gain time and 
to deceive him, he pushed forward a magnificent detach- 
ment of the British army, which, under the command of 
Generals Nicolls and Reynell, took up their position on 
the plains of Bhurtpore, where they were further strength- 
ened by the arrival of the main body, commanded by 
Lord Combermere. A very short time sufficed for all 
preparations for the assault. A practicable breach was 
effected; and after losing eight thousand of his men, 
Doorjun Saul had the mortification to see the English 
flag waving over the walls of his fortress, of which he, 
as a prisoner, was about to take an eternal farewell. The 
young prince was, of course, re-established on his throne, 
but the real administration of the affairs of state passed 
into the hands of his all-powerful protectors." 

" I really do not know which was worst," said Harry, 
" our friendship or our enmity. It seems to me that 
they both came pretty* much to the same thing in the 
end." 

" Our own self-aggrandizement was, I am afraid, too 
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much the mainspring of our actions," replied Mrs, Leslie : 
" and a terrible disaster it was now to call down upon 
our own heads, — a disaster which seemed to threaten, at 
one time, our supremacy in India." 

" Oh, you are coming to the Afghan war, mamma," 
said Edward. 

" Yes ; but, as I said before, I must be content with 
the merest outline of its events, as it would be impossible 
to enter into any details in one afternoon's conversation." 

" But how came we to think of going into Afghanistan 
at all?" asked Harry. 

" Through jealousy of the power of Russia," replied 
Mrs. Leslie. " Metcalfe had long foreseen the possibility 
of such a feeling arising, and had used his utmost elo- 
quence to show the absurdity of the idea, and to prevail 
upon the Indian Council to have nothing whatever to do 
with the Afghans or their territories. ' You may depend 
upon it/ he said, ( that the surest way to draw Russia 
upon us, will be by our meddling with any of the States 
beyond the Indus/ And he also pointed out most forcibly, 
what no one knew more intimately than himself, the 
great risk which we should incur by entering into collision 
with the warlike tribes of the northern parts of India, 
where even the slightest check would be equivalent to a 
signal defeat, and where it was quite impossible we 
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could ever hope thoroughly to establish ourselves without 
extending our territories to such unwieldy dimensions, 
that we should be utterly unable to maintain or defend 
them. But Lord Metcalfe left India, and, in an evil 
hour, his counsels were neglected or forgotten. Our 
ostensible excuse for interfering with the affairs of 
Afghanistan was to reinstate a most unworthy monarch, 
Shah Soojah, on his throne. This was accomplished, 
and then we were extremely puzzled what to do next. 
We had converted into enemies a nation who might have 
become most valuable allies ; we were draining India 
of her best troops, and emptying her treasury to maintain 
our footing in a territory which, from its very nature, it 
was impossible we could keep ; and yet we had raised so 
feeble a monarch to the throne, that it was essential to his 
existence that we should stay to protect him. The con- 
sequence was, that, day by day, we became more and 
more unpopular. All interference in the affairs of the 
State was rightly attributed to the English, and our 
army and our gold made us, indeed, supreme for the 
moment, but, in support of our false position, we were 
drawn into acts of injustice unworthy of the honour and 
the fame of England. Alas! the hour of retribution, 
was nearer than we thought. For two years, the eager 
desire for vengeance had been increasing and strengthen- 
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ing among the Afghan people, and at length the 
smothered fire broke out ; and, headed by Mahomed Akbar 
Khan, the second son of Dost Mahomed, a prince whom 
we had sacrificed for the furtherance of our own ambitious 
views, a rebellion commenced, which was destined in its 
course to involve our armies in destruction, and couple 
our name with disgrace. There is something to me very 
awful in tracing the ways of the Almighty. Whether it 
be with the sins of nations or with those of individuals, 
the hour of retribution creeps steadily on, and, in spite of 
himself, man advances to meet the judgment. General 
Elphinstone, who commanded our armies in Cabul, was 
unfortunately not equal to the very arduous duties of his 
post. It would be unfair to him, however, not to add 
that he himself was perfectly aware of this truth, and 
had more than once declined the proffered command. 
In an evil hour for his own reputation, his scruples were 
overruled. His powers of mind were so weakened by 
ill-health, that he was incapable of that prompt decision 
the emergency required. Afraid to judge for himself, he 
followed the advice of first one and then another coun- 
sellor, and ended by involving himself and the English 
army in one common ruin. What our soldiers might 
have done, was proved in the glorious defence of Jella- 
labad, under Sir Robert Sale; what they did under 
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their feeble commander, is told in the sad, sad story of 
the massacre at Gundamuck." 

" Oh, tell us about Jellalabad !" exclaimed Harry. 

" Well, but we must not have one without the other," 
said Edward ; " that would not be fair. Here is Jella- 
labad, mamma," he added, looking at the Atlas ; " but 
where was General Elphinstone ?" 

" At Cabul, at the head of sixteen thousand men," 
replied Mrs. Leslie. "After an inconceivable series of 
blunders and weaknesses, into which I have not time to 
enter, a disgraceful treaty was at length signed with the 
Afghan chiefs, by which General Elphinstone bound him- 
self to retreat as speedily as possible from Afghanistan, to 
pay fourteen lacs of rupees to the conquerors, to retain 
only six of his guns, and to give up the greater portion of 
his small-arms and ammunition, and to leave a certain 
number of his officers as hostages in the hands of the 
enemy. Major Pottinger was the only man who had the 
courage to appeal in council against such fatal pusillani- 
mity. He urged, in the strongest terms, the folly, the 
infatuation of thus throwing ourselves blindfold into the 
enemy's power. ' If you have not the resolution/ he 
said, c to win back your honour in open fight, at least 
have the prudence to retain for yourselves the means 
of defence! How should we trust to mere Afghan 
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words ? We know what they are worth — we know how 
irritated the people are against us — we know the fearful 
nature of the defiles through which we must pass, and 
shall we rush on to certain death V But it was in vain 
for him to speak: General Elphinstone was for once 
decided — the fatal treaty was signed, and the British 
force commenced its retreat. 

" A very different scene, meanwhile, had been enacting 
at Jellalabad, where Sir Robert Sale, with a mere handful 
of men, had been carrying on one of the most gallant 
defences ever recorded in history, and where he hoped to 
maintain his ground until he might receive in safety the 
army which was to march from Cabul. It is fortunate 
that we have one bright spot on which our eyes may rest 
with pride. Never, since Clive defended Arcot, was more 
noble devotion shown both by officers and men ! Inspired 
by the spirit which animated their gallant leader, hard- 
ships and difficulties were only fresh incitements to 
success; and even when deprived of food and rest, their 
spirits seemed to support their bodies, and still they 
worked on without a murmur or a remonstrance, their 
sustaining hope that they should be at their post to 
receive their countrymen." 

" Oh, were they ?" asked Edith, breathlessly. 

" Long and anxiously did they wait for their coming/' 
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replied Mrs. Leslie. " At length, on the 13th of January, 
1842, a sentry reported that a horseman was making his 
way towards Jellalabad as fast as his jaded steed could 
carry him. All hurried down to meet the messenger, 
who, haggard, wounded, and almost dead from exhaus- 
tion, reported his belief, that of all our gallant army, he 
alone survived to tell the dreadfiil tale. The same infatua- 
tion which had marked General Elphinstone's conduct 
throughout, marked it to the end. Having once deprived 
himself of the means of defence, his only hope of safety 
consisted in immediately organizing a retreat, and press- 
ing on so rapidly that the Afghans might not have time 
to concentrate their forces and overwhelm us on the road. 
But no; delay followed delay — precious hours were 
wasted, and the massacre of the British army — a mas- 
sacre perpetrated in cold blood on defenceless fugitives — 
was the miserable result." 

" What became of General Elphinstone, mamma?" 
" He and many other officers were given up as 
hostages to Akbar Khan, in the vain hope of moving 
the compassion of the fierce Afghans and their chiefs. 
Vain hope ! It was for the blood of the English that 
the Afghans thirsted, and with blood alone would they 
be satisfied. ' In God alone is our trust/ had Pottinger 
written at the commencement of that fearful retreat: 

Q 
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but our ambition and our pride had testified to Heaven 
against us, and the hand of God was with us, not in 
mercy, but in vengeance. With the. exception of those 
who remained either as prisoners or as hostages in the 
power of the Afghans, six men only of all that powerful 
army reached Futtehabad in safety. Sixteen miles 
more, and they would enter Jellalabad. Alas! worn 
out with fatigue and hunger, they stopped for a moment 
to take food. That halt was fatal: they were surrounded 
and cut down, and but one alone — Dr. Brydon — suc- 
ceeded in escaping, and, wounded and exhausted as he 
was, reached Jellalabad in safety." 

" What a dreadful story, mamma !" said Edith, taking 
a long breath. 

"Most fearful! How well I remember the news 
reaching London! Such a disaster had hardly ever 
befallen England before, and the calamity was rendered 
all the more bitter from the feeling it was a righteous 
retribution." 

" But did every one think so, mamma?" 

"That, of course, I cannot undertake to say; but I 
am quite sure it was a very general impression ; and 
though the most strenuous efforts were instantly 
made to repair our defeat, yet I think it was pretty 
generally acknowledged that if once we could avenge 

e massacre and rescue the prisoners, we would profit 
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by the very awful lesson which we had just received, and 
learn to repress our ambition for the future." 

" And did we succeed in our attempts ?" asked Edward. 

" Yes, I am most thankful to say, we did," replied 
Mrs. Leslie. " Generals Pollock and Nott, supported 
by the gallant Sir Robert Sale, who had a double object 
at stake — his own wife being one of the prisoners of that 
miserable retreat — carried a fresh army in triumph to 
the very gates of Cabul. A new treaty was framed; 
the prisoners were rescued, and the fatal passes of Koord, 
of Jugdulluck, and of Gundamuck, which had witnessed 
the massacre of our troops, now beheld the safe and 
victorious march of the avenging army;" 

" But how dreadful it must have been for Sir Robert 
Sale," said Edward, " until the prisoners were recovered ! 
Suppose the Afghans had put them to death ?" 

" This was the very fear which agonized both Pollock 
and Sale," replied Mrs. Leslie, "Every step which 
they made in advance, every victory that they gained, 
made them tremble lest it had been bought with the 
life's blood of those most dear to them. But they were 
both noble, brave men: they knew they had a great and 
sacred duty to perform, and they never shrank from it 
till it was thoroughly accomplished." 

"Oh, how delighted the prisoners must have been, 
q2 
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mamma, to feel that they were once more free !" said 
Edith, 

"It was a most touching meeting/' replied Mrs. 
Leslie. 

" I think General Elphinstone must have felt rather 
queer," said Harry. 

"Before that day of release," replied Mrs. Leslie, 
"the unfortunate general had been summoned to a 
higher tribunal than that of man. His health, which I 
told you was most precarious, had been quite unable to 
bear up against the hardships of captivity and the bitter 
recollections of the past. Poor man ! if his death could 
redeem his faults, they should not for a moment be 
remembered. Patiently and meekly he bore suffering 
and reproach — grateful for kindness, unrepining at 
injuries, and thankful to feel the hour of his death 
approaching, preferring, if it were God's will, to die in 
the land of his captivity, than to return amongst those 
who would hold him responsible for thousands of sacri- 
ficed lives. His wish was granted : he died in Afghanis- 
tan, and Akbar Khan had the humanity to send his body 
to Jellalabad, where it was interred with military 
honours," 

" I am so sorry for him !" said Edith. 

" I suppose we have never meddled with the affairs of 
Cabul since, mamma ?" said Edward. 
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" Happily not. We bought our experience too dearly 
to wish to repeat the experiment. I believe, however, a 
treaty has just been concluded between Dost Mahomed, 
the present ruler in Cabul, and our own Government : 
and for this we shall be indebted mainly to the skill 
and talent of Major Edwardes, who so greatly distin- 
guished himself at the time of the second Sikh war." 

" Is that the Major Edwardes you used to admire so 
much, mamma?" said Edward. "I remember papa 
used to say he was quite jealous of him." 

"Yes, the very same. I do admire him extremely, 
though hardly enough to produce so deplorable a result 
on papa's mind." 

" But had we any more right, mamma," asked Edith, 
"to make war upon the Sikhs than we had on the 
Afghans?" 

" Unquestionably, as it was the Sikhs who thought 
fit to attack us. You remember Runjeet Singh ?" added 
Mrs. Leslie. 

" Oh yes !" exclaimed the children. 

" Before he died," continued Mrs. Leslie, " his favou- 
rite wife had the address to persuade him to nominate as 
his successor a child who passed as her own son, hoping, 
through this means, to enjoy the supreme authority 
herself. No sooner, however, had she thus attained to 
regal power, than she became aware of the difficulty sb* 
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would find in maintaining her position ; and hoping to 
divert the thoughts of her turbulent subjects from herself 
and her son, she invited them to take up arms against 
the British. A brilliant series of English victories taught 
them their fatal mistake, and made the mother of 
Duleep Sing entreat the protection of the nation against 
whom she had been the first to excite her subjects. In 
this extremity we acted with the utmost moderation and 
good faith. Lord Hardinge raised the Rajah once more 
to the throne, and left him quite at liberty to form a 
strong government for himself, if he could. But, child 
as he was, of course he himself had no voice in the 
matter; and his mother, although clever, was so very 
wicked, that her influence ceased to be supreme. The 
Punjab was distracted with intestine divisions. In the 
midst of all this confusion, the continued protection of 
the British Government was most earnestly entreated by 
the queen mother. This most probably excited the 
jealousy of the Sikh people : an insurrection was 
planned, and the signal for strife was given by the 
murder of two British officers. But again the Sikhs 
found they had roused an enemy with whom they were 
unable to cope. The fall of Moultan on one side of the 
Punjab, and the battles of Chillianwallah and Goojerat 
on the other, decided the fate of the war. Since that 
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time Duleep Sing has been living in England, and we 
have quietly annexed his dominions to our Indian 
territories." 

" But is he not to go back again ?" asked Edward. 

" When he is old enough, I suppose : at present he 
is being educated in England. But even then he will 
only return as a private nobleman : his kingdom was 
forfeited by the last Sikh rebellion, and he is now merely 
a pensioner of the Company, who allow him a very 
ample salary ." 

" It is rather hard upon him, I think," said Edward, 
"to be deprived of his kingdom from the faults of 
others." 

" It was a choice of evils," replied Mrs. Leslie. " In 
the long minority consequent upon his extreme youth, all 
sorts of excesses would have been committed, and a rich 
and fertile country would have been completely dis- 
organized, instead of enjoying peace and prosperity 
under a Government strong enough to carry good laws 
into effect. Still, of course, it is an open question how 
far we were justified in such an appropriation. To me it 
seems rather like doing evil that good may come; and 
I hardly know whether we can find a justification in the 
undoubted fact that in this instance the most beneficial 
effects have resulted from the annexation of the Punjab." 
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" Ah, well," said Harry, " I am glad we are finishing 
up with something a little more creditable to England 
than the Afghan war." 

" Yes ! and I may fairly add," continued Mrs. Leslie, 
" that there are brighter points than the annexation of 
the Punjab with which we may conclude this very rapid 
sketch of our recent proceedings in India. Lord Dal- 
housie's able administration has been marked with results 
which will, I trust, be beneficially felt for all time 
coming. He has taken a wise and extended view of 
our duties and responsibilities, and has done much to 
obliterate the recollection of the miserable overthrow of 
our army in Cabul — an overthrow to which we are most 
probably indebted for much of the trouble which the hill 
tribes have since occasioned us. But a new era is, I trust, 
opening for India and its mighty population. The grand 
barrier of separation between race and race is at length 
thrown down : the population of India need no longer 
feel that they are a conquered people, unable to cope 
with their conquerors, but that, as fellow-countrymen, 
they may work side by side with those whom they were 
once forced to look upon as masters, and strive on equal 
terms with them for the prizes of science, of literature, 
and of government. 

" It is also quite impossible, as yet, to calculate what 
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may be the result of the introduction into India of two 
such wonderful agents as steam and electricity. India 
has been to us the source of unbounded power and endless 
wealth. God grant that we may repay in the right 
spirit the debt of gratitude which we owe her, by deve- 
loping all that is great and noble in the moral nature of 
her countless population ! Such a mighty empire was 
surely never confided to our care merely that it might 
be made a means of fostering our pride, and pampering 
our passions. It was for a far higher and grander 
end that it was made an offshoot of the British throne. 
We love to think that from our land has gone forth the 
purest doctrine of a holy faith ; we proudly boast our- 
selves that we alone, of all the nations of the earth, 
seize the true meaning of the prized word Liberty. It 
may be so ; I like to think that it is so. But if this be 
the truth, oh, how awful the responsibility if we be 
found faithless guardians of such precious gifts ! Woe 
betide us, if self-indulgence, or apathy, or ambition, or 
desire for wealth, make us forget the duties inse- 
parable from our blessings ! Those blessings will become 
the deadliest curse — those advantages be productive of 
remorse, which must endure throughout eternity ." 

Mrs. Leslie paused; the children also were silent. 
At length Edward looked up, and said, in a much less 
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confident tone than usual, " I will try and do well at 
Harrow this half-year, mamma." 

Mrs. Leslie looked as if she did not exactly see the 
connexion that this had with her last remark. 

" You do not understand me, mamma," added Edward, 
colouring slightly. (t Of course, it is quite in a different 
degree; but all you have just said made me feel my 
responsibility, and I will do my best, mamma, to show 
you that I do feel it. Oh, how sorry I am our talks 
have come to an end !" 

" You are like the child in the Rose and the Ring" 
said Harry : " s How I wis it never was done V Well, 
so xlo I too : I like the Priory better than Harrow." 

" I should not have talked to you so long," said Mrs. 
Leslie. " I hear the carriage coming round, and I am 
not ready. Who is going out with me this afternoon?" 

" Oh, we will all go, shall we?" said Edward. " It 
is the last afternoon, and we will see as much as we can 
of mamma." 

Edith was delighted with this arrangement; for it 
was a sad thought to her that she must so soon part 
with her kind little companions, and she grudged every 
moment which was not spent with them. The afternoon 
was lovely, and nothing could be pleasanter than the 
drive. In returning, they passed through Monckton, 
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as Mrs. Leslie wished to stop at the library, which was 
next door to Smith the watchmaker's. Edith, who 
did not yet put her foot much to the ground, remained 
in the carriage whilst the boys accompanied Mrs. Leslie 
into the shop. In returning, Harry found time to take 
one rapid glimpse into Smith's window. Alas! the 
watch was gone. He felt that he coloured crimson, and 
that the tears rushed to his eyes. Hastily seating him- 
self by Edward's side, he appeared very much abstracted 
in some distant object, and did not speak one word to 
any one. 

Mrs. Leslie could not think what had happened ; but 
Edith had seen the glance at the clockmaker's window, 
and easily divined the cause of his sadness ; and yet, 
unfeeling child ! she did not look as grieved as she ought 
to have done. Harry did not recover his spirits during 
the remainder of the drive, and, on arriving at home, 
went sorrowfully up stairs to his own room. The first 
thing he saw on entering was a little square parcel lying 
on his dressing-table, directed to him, with Edith's best 
love. Little suspecting what it might be, he opened it. 
A watch-case ! He felt his heart beat very quickly, and 
his hand trembled as he undid the fastening. Oh ! it 
was his own, his very own watch ! With a half shriek 
of delight, he ran down stairs, and sprang breathlessly 
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into the drawing-room. " Oh, Edith ! Oh, uncle ! Oh, 
aunt !" was all he could say, as the large tears — this 
time tears of delight — stood trembling in his eyes. 

How happy Edith felt, how delighted that she had 
given up the bridle ! The old white reins acquired quite 
a fresh value in her eyes. 

"Oh, thank you — thank you, dear, dear Edith !" 
exclaimed Harry, throwing his arms round Edith's neck, 
and kissing her affectionately. " Oh, uncle ! Oh, aunt 1" 
he added, " I will never lose my watch again. When- 
ever I look at it, I shall remember that game of billiards, 
and I will never do wrong any more." 

" You will be a very wonderful boy if you keep your 
resolution," said his uncle, laughing. " Still," he added, 
more seriously, " do not be disheartened if you cannot 
quite carry out this magnificent resolve. I am quite 
sure you are in earnest in trying to do right : go on, 
my boy, and prosper, and may God's blessing be with 
you ! But there, mamma, I hear the dinner-bell ; so we 
will leave the boys to talk over with Edith how the watch 
was conjured home again; and when they come to us 
presently in the dining-room, we will all cordially join 
in the good old toast, ' To our next merry meeting/ " 

THE END. 
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Angelo ; 

Or, the Pine Forest among the Alps. By Geraldine E. Jewsbuby, 
Author of "The Adopted Child," Ac. With Illustrations by John 
Abbolon. Sm. 4to, price 2s. 6d. cloth ; 8s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

" A book that ia sure to be read by a child with interest and delight." — Manchester 
Advertiser. 

By Mm. B. &oo. 

Sir Thomas ; 

Or, the Adventures of a Cornish Baronet in Western Africa. By Mrs. 
R. Lee, Author of " The African Wanderers," &c. With Illustrations 
by J. Gilbert. Fcap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. cloth; 4s. 6d. coloured, gilt 



•' As original in construction, as it is interesting in detail. The adventures of * Sir 
Thomas' in the swarthy land of his adoption are full of strange wild life, fresh and health- 
giving." — Art Journal. 

By Alfred Crowquill. 

Tales of Magic and Meaning. 

Written and Illustrated by Alfred Crowquill, Author of " The Care- 
less Chicken," "Picture Fables," &c. Small 4 to, price 3s. 6d. cloth; 
48. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

" Cleverly written, abounding in frolic and pathos, and inculcate so pure a moral, that 
we must pronounce him a very fortunate little fellow who catches these ' Tales of Magic' 
as a windfall from the Christmas Tree." — Athentmm, 

Picture Fables, 

Written and Illustrated by A. Crowquill, Author of " Funny Leaves 
for the Younger Branches, " ' ' The Careless Chicken, " &c. With Sixteen 
large coloured Plates. 4to, price 2s. 6d. boards. " 
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XTew "Work by Peter Parley. 

Faggots for the Fire-side ; 

Or, Tales of Fact and Fancy. By Peter Parley, Author of nume- 
rous popular works for the YouDg. With Twelre tinted Illustrations. 
Foolscap 8vo, price 4s. 6d. extra cloth. 

Coxtsitts :— The Boy Captive— The White Owl— Tom Titmouse— The Wolf and Pox- 
Bob Link — Autobiography of a Sparrow — The Children of the Sun— The Soldier and 
Musician — The Rich Man and his Son — The Avalanche — Flint and Steel — Songs of the 
Seasons, &c. 

By M. and B. Xirby. 

The Talking Bird; 

Or, the Little Girl who knew what was going to happen. By M. and 
E. Kirby. With Illustrations by H. K. Browne (Phiz). Small 4to, 
price 2s. 6d. cloth ; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

" With great good sense and valuable moral teaching, much fun and amusement is 
wisely intermixed." — Britannia. 

The Discontented Children, 

And How they were Cured. By M. and E. Kirby. With Illustra- 
tions by Phiz. Super-royal 16mo, price 2s. 6<L cloth ; 3s. 6d. coloured, 
gilt edges. 

" We know no better method of banishing ' discontent' from school-room and nursery 
than by introducing this wise and clever story to their inmates." — Art Journal. 

XTew Work by Emily Ayton. 

Words by the Way-side ; 

Or, the Children and the Flowers. By Emily Ayton. With Illustra- 
tions by H. Anelay. Super-royal 16 mo, price 3s. 6d. cloth; 4s. 6d. 
coloured, gilt edges. 



" Seldom have we opened a book d< 
greater satisfaction." — British Mother's 



ied for young people which has afforded us 
agazine. 



By Mrs. B. l»ee. 

Playing at Settlers ; 

Or, the Faggot House. By Mrs. R. Lee, Author of " the African 
Wanderers," &c. With Illustrations by John Gilbert. Super- royal 
16mo, price 2s. 6d. cloth ; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 



4 New and Popular Works for the Young, 

Durable Sunday Books. 

Scenes from the Lives of Joseph and Moses : 

Illustrated by John Gilbert. Printed on linen. Small 4 to, price Is. 

Scenes from the Life of Jesus Christ : 

Illustrated by John Gilbert. Printed on linen. Small 4to, price Is. 
.Fourth Thousand, enlarged in size, with Illustrations, 3b. 6<L cloth. 

Letters from Sarawak, 

Addressed to a Child; embracing an Account of the Manners, 
Customs, and Religion of the Inhabitants of Borneo, with Incidents of 
Missionary Life among the Natives. By Mrs. M 'Doug all. 
" All is new, interesting, and admirably told." — Church and State Gazette. 

XTew Work by Mrs. Bray. 

A Peep at the Pixies ; 

Or, Legends of the West. By Mrs. Brat, Author of " Life of Stotbard," 
"Trelawny,'\&c. &c. With Illustrations by Hablot K. Browne 
(Phiz). Super-royal 16mo, price 3s. 6d. cloth; 4s. 6d. coloured, gilt 



" A peep at the actual Pixies of Devonshire, faithfully described by Mrs. Bray, is a 
treat. Her knowledge of the locality, her affection for her subject, her exquisite feeling 
for nature, and her real delight in fairy lore, have given a freshness to the little volume 
we did not expect. The notes at the end contain matter of interest for all who feel a 
desire to know the origin of such tales and legends." — Art Journal. 

£L Book for every Child. 

The Favourite Picture Book : 

A Gallery of Delights, designed for the Amusement and Instruction of 
the Young. With several Hundred Illustrations from Drawings by 
J. Absolon, H. K. Browne (Phiz), J. Gilbert, T. Landseer, 
J. Leech, J. S. Prout, H. Weir, &c. Royal 4to, price 3s. 6d. bound 
in an elegant cover; 7s. 6d. coloured or mounted on cloth. 

The Day of a Baby Boy : 

A Story for a Little Child. By E. Berber. With Illustrations by 
John Absolon. Super -royal 16mo, prioe 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. 
coloured, gilt edges. 
" A sweet little book for the nursery." — Christian Time*. 
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Brew Work by Alfred filwe*. 

Ocean and her Rulers : 

A Narrative of the Nations who have from the Earliest Ages held 
dominion over the Sea ; comprising a Brief History of Navigation, from 
the remotest Periods to the present Time. By Alfred Elwes. With 
Frontispiece by Scott. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. cloth. 

" The volume is replete with valuable and interesting information, and we cordially 
recommend it as a useful auxiliary in the school-room, and entertaining companion in the 
library." — Morning Fort. 

By the Author of " The 3>oil and her Friends." 

Cat and Dog ; 

Or, Memoirs of Puss and the Captain. By the Author of " The Doll 
and her Friends." Illustrated by Harrison Weir. Third Edition, 
Super-royal 16 mo, price 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 
" The author of this amusing little tale is evidently a keen observer of nature. The 

illustrations are well executed, and the moral which points the tale is conveyed in the 

most attractive form." — Britannia, 

By the Baron Krakemsides. 

The Careless Chicken, 

By the Babon Xrakbmsides of Burstenoudelafen Castle, Author of 
"Funny Leaves for the Younger Branches." With Sixteen large 
coloured Illustrations by Alfred Crowqoill. 4to, price 2s. 6d. 
boards. 

Scripture Histories for Little Children. 

By the Author of "Mamma's Bible Stories," " Fanny and Mamma," 
&c. With Sixteen Illustrations by John Gilbert. Super-royal 16mo, 
price 2s. cloth; 4s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 
Contents: — 
The History of Joseph. History of Our Saviour. 

History of Moses. The Miracles of Christ. 

* # * Sold separately, 6d. each, plain; Is. coloured. 

The History of an Adopted Child. 

By Geraldine £. Jewsbury. With an Illustration by John Absolon. 
Fcap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. cloth. 

"WithT 
bury has i 
writing, a: 
Lady's Companion. 



6 New and Popular Works for the Young, 

The Family Bible Newly Opened, 

With Uncle Goodwin's Account of it. By Jeffebts Tatlob, 
Author of "A Glance at the Globe," "The Young Islanders/' &c. 
Frontispiece by John Gilbert. Foap. 8vo, price 8s. 6d. cloth. 

" A yery good account of the Sacred Writings, adapted to the tastes, feelings, and 
intelligence of young people." — Educational Timet. 

" Parents will also find it a great aid in the religious teaching of their families." — 
Edinburgh Witness. 

Kate and Rosalind; 

Or, Early Experiences. With Frontispiece from a Drawing by John 
Gilbebt. Fcap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. cloth. 

" A book of unusual merit. The story is exceedingly well told, and the characters are 
drawn with a freedom and boldness seldom met with." — Church of England Quarterly. 

" We have not room to exemplify the skill with which Puseyism is tracked and de- 
tected. The Irish scenes are of an excellence that has not been surpassed since the best 
days of Miss Edgeworth." — Fraser's Magazine. 

By W. B. O. Kingston. 

Manco, the Peruvian Chief : 

Or, an Englishman's Adventures in the Country of the Incas. With 
Illustrations by Carl Schomolze. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. cloth; 5s. 6d. gilt 
edges. 
" A capital book ; the story being one of much interest, and presenting a good account 

of the history and institutions, the customs and manners of the oountry." — Literary 

Gazette. 

Mark Seaworth ; 

A Tale of the Indian Ocean. With Illustrations by J. Absolon. 
Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. cloth ; 5s. 6d. gilt edges. 
" No more interesting nor more safe book can be put into the hands of youth ; and to 
boys especially ' Mark Seaworth' will be a treasure of delight." — Art Journal. 

Peter, the Whaler ; 

His Early Life and Adventures in the Arctic Regions. With Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. cloth ; 5s. 6d. gilt edges. 
" A better present for a boy of an active turn of mind could not be found. The tone 
of the book is manly, healthful, and vigorous." — Weekly News. 

" In short, a book which the old may, but which the young must, read when they have 
once begun it." — Aihenmum. 

Stories of Julian and his Playfellows. 

Written by his Mamma. With Four Illustrations by John ABSOLON. 
Small 4to, 2s. 6d. plain; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 
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"Works by Mrs. S. tee. 

Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Birds, 

Fishes, and Reptiles. With Illustrations by Harrison Weib. Fcap. 
8vo, price 5s. cloth ; 5s. 6d. gilt edges. 

Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Animals. 

Second Edition, with Illustrations by Harbison Weir. Fcap. 8vo, 
5s. cloth ; 5s. 6d. gilt edges. 

" Amusing, instructive, and ably written." — Literary Gazette. 

" Mrs. Lee's authorities — to name only one, Professor Owen— are, for the most part, 
first-rate." — Atkenoum. 

Adventures in Australia ; 

Or, the Wanderings of Captain Spencer in the Bush and the Wilds : 
containing accurate Descriptions of the Habits of the Natives, and the 
Natural Productions and Features of the Country. With Illustrations 
by J. S. Prout. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, price 5s. cloth; 5s. 6d. 
gilt edges. 

" The work cannot fail to achieve an extensive popularity."— Art Journal. 
" This volume should find a place in every sohool library, and it will, we are sure, be a 
very welcome and useful prize." — Educational Times. 

The African Wanderers; 

Or, the Adventures of Carlos and Antonio : embracing interesting 
Descriptions of the Manners and Customs of the Western Tribes, and 
the Natural Productions of the Country. By Mrs. R. Leb. Third 
Edition. With Eight Engravings. Fcap. 8vo, price 5s. cloth. 

" For fascinating adventure, and rapid succession of incident, the volume is equal to 
any relation of travel we ever read. It exhibits marked ability as well as extensive 
knowledge, and deserves perusal from all ages."— Britannia. 

The Sayings and Doings of Animals. 

In Twelve Stories. By Mrs. R. Leb. With Four Illustrations by 
J. W. Archer. Super- royal 16 mo, price 2s. 6d. cloth ; 3s. 6d. coloured, 
gilt edges. 

" It is just such books as this that educate the imagination of children, and enlist their 
sympathies for the brute creation." — Nonconformitt. 

Familiar Natural History. 

With Forty-two Illustrations from original Drawings by Harrison 
Weir, and Descriptions by Mrs. R. Lee. Super- royal 16mo, price 
3s. 6d. plain; 6s. coloured, gilt edges. 



8 New and Popular Works for the Young. 



Good in Everything 



Or, the Early History of Gilbert Harland. By Mrs. Barwell, Author 
of " Little Lessons for Little Learners," &c. With Illustrations by John 
Gilbebt. Royal 16 mo, 3s. 6d. cloth ; 4s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

" The moral of this exquisite little tale will do more good than a thousand set tasks 
abounding with dry and uninteresting truisms." — BelCt Messenger. 

The Doll and her Friends ; 

Or, Memoirs of the Lady Seraphina. By the Author of " Cat and 
Dog," "Letters from Madras," &c. With Four Illustrations by 
H. K. Browne (Phiz). Small 4to, 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt 
edges. 

" Evidently written by one who has brought great powers to bear upon a] small 
matter." — Morning Herald. 

Tales from Catland. 

Written for Little Kittens, by an Old Tabby. With Four Illustra- 
tions by H. Weib. Third Edition. Small 4to, 2s. 6d. plain; 3s. 6d. 
coloured. 

" The combination of quiet humour and sound sense has made this one of the plea- 
santest little books of the season." —Lady' $ Newspaper. 

The Wonders of Home, in Eleven Stories. 

By Grandfather Grey. With Illustrations. Second Edition. Koyal 
16 mo, price 3s. 6d. cloth; 4s. 6d. coloured. 

Contents:—!. The Story of a Cup of Tea.— 2. A Lump of Coal. — 
3. Some Hot Water.— 4. A Piece of Sugar.— 5. The Milk-Jug.— 6. A 
Pin. — 7. Jenny's Sash. — 8. Harry's Jacket. — 9. A Tumbler. — 10. A 
Knife.— 11. This Book. 

"The idea is excellent, and its execution equally commendable. The subjects are 
well selected, and are very happily told in a light yet sensible manner." — Weekly 2few». 

Tales of School Life. 

By Agnes Loudon, Author of "Tales for Young People." With Four 
Illustrations by John Absolon. Second Edition. Royal 16mo, price 
2s. 6d. plain; 3s. 6d. coloured. 

" These reminiscences of school-days will be recognised as truthful pictures of every- 
day occurrence. The style is colloquial and pleasant, and therefore well suited to those 
ror whose perusal it is intended."— Athenasum. 
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